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The Epidemic of Fever at Terling. 


» N the whole range of medical 
science there is perhaps, in 
regard to acute disease, no 
causation so well made out 
as that of typhoid fever. It 
is now universally admitted 
to be the use of water pol- 
luted by foecal impurities. 
The evils resulting from | 
F? sewage contamination are 
— from day to day so promi- 
nently brought under the 
notice of the public in so 
many forms, the preventive 
efficacy as regards typhoid 
fever of perfect sewerage 
is so decided, and so many 
facilities are afforded by the 
advanced state of engineer- 
ing science for the removal 
of objectionable conditions | 
of soil, that one is fairly | 
startled at the recital of 
the story of the outbreak 
of fever at Terling, as re-| 
lated by Dr. Thorne, the, 
Privy Council inspector, and which refers to 
events whose occurrence ought in 1868 to be| 
an impossibility. Those who have had any, 
experience of medical practice in low-lying | 
country districts, know well enough that typhoid 
fever is seldom absent, certainly for any length 
of time, from the cottages that are seated be- 
side the little running streamlets that meander 
through the villages in rural localities, and re- 
' ceive the filth from the privies, pigsties, and 
stableyards near them. The mischief thus done 
is great; it constitutes a very large amount of 
the sickness amongst the population of England, 
and a much greater crippling of the working 
power of the country, than appears on a super- 
ficial examination of the matter, for the simple 
reason that the death-rate is pretty low, and 
this is the only guide, and an indirect one is 
it to the prevalence of the fever pest amongst 
the community at large. Water pollution, 
about which we have long spoken, is going on 
throughout the country, and its more than 
ordinary effects every now and again attract 
attention, as at the present time, and lead to 
the belief that some new influence is at work 
to produce disease where there is merely an 
intensification of a condition always existing to 
a slighter degree. 

Too great prominence cannot be given to the 
matter. The facts of the Terling outbreak 
illustrate in a very clear and forcible manner the 
origin of typhoid fever so admirably that we 
place them on record as a valuable addition to 
sanitary science and to our earlier statements. 
Terling is a village in the Witham union in- 
habited by about 900 agricultural labourers, 
who are badly housed, and by no means well | 
fed. The country is flat, and the important 
point to note is the fact that the soil is por- 
ous. In addition, all those conditions that 
conduce to the saturation of the ground with 
excrementitiovs and other filth, exist in abun- 
dance. The cottages are surrounded by every 
possible species of nuisance, In the first place, 
there is an allotment garden in the place, and 
the poor people assiduously collect whatever 
manure is to be got hold of into heaps, which are 














| 82 cubic feet of air! 


allowed to stand undisturbed near their houses | 
for a long time; moreover, cesspools abound,—the | 
privy arrangements are of the most objectionable | 
kind. Under these circumstances, there is | 
abundant soakage into the soil of every kind of | 
stercoraceous impurity. These nuisances are | 
many of them placed on a higher level than the | 
wells of the village which supply the water 
drunk by the cottagers. The wells are sunk in | 
the gravel, are generally uncovered, and merely | 
lined with bricks placed together without any | 
mortar or cement. Some of the inhabitants | 
drink water obtained from the ponds into which | 
the drains from the field ditches and roadside 
discharge. Overcrowding is everywhere to be | 
found in Terling; and this, of course, acts the 
part of an intensifier of the impurification of the 
place. In one instance, a woman suffering from 
fever occupied, with six of her family, a room 
10 ft. long by 9} ft. broad, and 6 ft. high ; the 
chimney being blocked up, and the window 
less than 3 ft. square. So that each person 
in the room had less than the average of 
The extent of the disease 
may be judged of by the fact that between 
December 4th, 1867, and January 13th, 1868, 
208 persons had been attacked, and fresh cases 
were occurring daily. It is remarkable that the 
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majority affected by the fever were women, and 
children under fourteen years of age. It is sup- 
| posed that the men and boys, being away from 
| home in the fields at work, had no occasion to 
| use the polluted water so frequently as the 
women and children, substituting beer instead 
| toa great extent, and so escaping infection. Out 
| of 145 attacks seventy-nine were those of chil- 
| dren under fourteen years of age, and fifty of the 
remaining sixty-six were females. The presence 
of accumulated filth of all kinds upon and in the 
soil, and the peculiar porosity of the latter, were 
| two factors which had much influence in the pro- 
| duction of the epidemic; but the main point of 
interest remains to be discussed. The tendency 


‘of all the evidence which Dr. Thorne collected 


is to the effect that the great infective agency 
was to be found in a special state of the water- 


_supply—a particular change in the level of the 


surface-water. It is held by some of the German 


|authorities that typhoid fever breaks out when 


the surface-water falls; but Dr. Thorne arrives 
at an exactly opposite conclusion. He found 


that prior to the appearance of the epidemic the 
| water had considerably diminished in quantity 


everywhere in Terling; during the preceding 
summer, in fact, there had beenadrought. The 
lowest level, perhaps, was reached towards the 
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end of November. This was followed by a rapid | lately prevailed at the Essex Hall Idiot Asylum, 
and sudden flow of water into all the wells. In| Colchester, has been shown to depend upon the 
several instances the connexion between the | use of water contaminated by sewage. 

rise in the level of the water and the outbreak! For the last two years occasional cases of 
of fever was clearly traced. Of course the | fever have occurred in the institution; during 
sudden increase in the amount of water acted|the sammer and autumn they increased con- 
by washing the foulness of the soil into the| siderably in number. The weil was examined, 
wells. The following instances will illustrate | and found to be poisoned by sewage from the 
the position here defined. In one of the|common drain. Water was then promptly laid 
most crowded parts of the village stands|on from the Artesian well at the waterworks, 
a tow of five cottages,—Old Workhouse Row | and from that day the fever ceased to exist. 

(see diagram). Behind them are some pig-| Terling has paid and is paying a terrible 
styes and accumulations of filth of every kind;| penalty for the neglect of the most ordinary 
there is a dirty unpaved yard in front; there is sanitary precautions with which the nuisance 
also an uncovered well. The cases of fever in authority is quite capable of grappling. The false 
the cottages were respectively, 1; 1 and a/ economy of the owners of property will be se- 
death ; 2, and a death; 3, and 2. The water riously experienced in the expense to which the 
in the well having been deficient for two district will be put by the after-demands made 
months, and other obtained from a well hard by | upon the inhabitants, through the death and 
called “ Middleditch’s,’ rose again in Novem-| sickness which prevail. 

ber. A woman in house No. 1 was confined; An apt illustration of the want of “saving” 
November 19th. She could get no water from |faith is given by Dr. Lankester, as follows :— 
the well in the yard, but a week after plenty In Worcester typhoid fever is endemic, and the 
was found in it, and this was used for drinking. | report made by the Sanitary Committee, ap- 
The first case of fever in the “Row” occurred | pointed in 1866, to investigate the matter, 
in this woman’s family on the 6th of December,|showed that the influence of “ overflowing 
just ten days after the drinking of the water! privies and cesspools, imperfect drains, or an 
which had risen in the well,—and the interval entire absence of them,” in’ connexion with the 
here marked out coincides with the period of | use of wells very generally throughout the old 
incubation of typhoid fever. Three days after- | cathedral town, must be exceedingly great 
wards two more cases occurred in the same row | Bat the town council do not seem to be able 
of cottages, one on the 12th, and three more on | to appreciate the idea of diminishing death 
the 15th. It seems that in these latter cases, as | and disease by the expenditure of a little money. 
the water was not bright and clear at first it was | Yet the death-rate, it is calculated, might easily 
not drunk for two or three days after its re-| be lowered from 27 to 17 per 1,000; or, in 
appearance in the well. Dr. Thorne, in like other words, the lives of 400 people and 8,000 
manner, accounts for the appearance of fever in | illnesses might be saved annually. This would 
the two cottages named Steele’s and Game’s, be equivalent to a gain to Worcester of 10,0001. 
about a fortnight after they were able to procure |a-year. It is to be hoped that the lesson of 
water on their own premises, and in the four) the Terling epidemic will have its due effect 
cottages intervening between the other two/upon indolent nuisance authorities throughout 
blocks already noticed. The epidemic did not|the country. Typhoid fever is the offspring 
spare any locality in the stricken district. Nine | of deficient drainage, and it seems disposed to | 
cases occurred in a detached wing of Lord | make its appearance throughout the country | 
Rayleigh’s residence,—Terling-place,—occupied | at the present time by explosions of serious in- 
by the servants; that is to say, amongst those | tensity. 

who were living under conditions one would 














of the rod being placed on the head of the peg; 
at B there is a depression below the line of in- 
clination, and the peg stands out from the 
ground. The pegs having been thns placed, the 
drainer has only to take a rod, the depth the 
drain has to be; if 3 ft. deep, then a rod 3 ft. 
long, and measure from the top of each peg as 
he comes to them, the bottom of his grip at each 
peg being exactly 3 ft. below its head. For 
ascertaining whether grips have been correctly 
dug a very simple plan has been devised by the 
author, consisting of a rod having 
a leg (see fig. 2) with the feet and 
inches marked on it, which leg is 
made to slide up and down it by 
means of two screws working in a 
slot, and can be fixed at whatever 
depth the drain is to be cut, 
again, 3ft. Then, when the 
leg is fixed, the rod is 3 
than the others. To use 
foreman places one of 
rods on peg A, the assi 
the other on peg ©, 
with the long leg is held 
and moved along by the 
the foreman mean time 
his eye so as to keep the three in 
true line. Any elevation or 
pression in the bottem of the 
is by this means at once 

The use of these rods is acquired 
with very little experience, and 
levels can be ascertained with quite 
sufficient accuracy for all practical 


purposes. 
If it is desired to find the inclina- 
tion or fall of the ground, all that 
is necessary is to fix two pegs, about 
10 ft. apart from each other, making 
Fig. 2 them level with the aid of a straight 
%-“+ edge and spirit level, or with a 
carpenter's level and plumb-bob ; and then hold- 
ing the two boning-rods as before on these pegs. 
The third rod with the sliding leg is to be held 
at the lower end of the grip, or wherever else it 
is required to level to, and then sliding out the 
leg until the top of the three rods is in a line ; 
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suppose of the most perfect hygiene. The only 
thing wrong was the drainage. Dr. Thorne 
says, in turning his attention to the discovery 
of the cause of the disease, he found “at the 
end of a long passage a pump, the water from 
which is used by the members of the household 
with the exception of the servants. This pump 
is supplied from a well 40 ft. deep, which is 
situated in a court-yard at the end of the servants’ 
wing, and the pipe which passes from the well | 
to the pump crosses a brick drain leading ry 
two water-closets (see diagram). This pipe, which | 





THE DRAINAGE OF LAND.* 


MEN by constant practice acquire a wonder- 
ful skill in judging of the fall of the ground 
and the regularity they give to their grips, 
and where the ground is wet and the 
water either runs away or follows them they 
cannot get far wrong; but in dry ground, and 
especially where it is uneven, the eye of the 
most practised draimer is apt to be deceived. 
Too much attention cannot be bestowed to 


is a leaden one, I found to be perfectly sound. | this part of the werk, and the pipes should 
The drain was then opened, and, on examining it, never be laid in the grips or covered up until 
it was evident that the mortar which was used to|the work has been imspected by the master 
cement the bricks together was almost destroyed, | or a trustworthy foreman. To obtain the levels 
and at the side of the drain which is nearest the over an estate or to lay out a large system of 





well, a leakage had evidently taken place into | drainage, the use of a spirit level is absolutely 
the surrounding ground, which had a focal | necessary; and this instrument should only be 
odour. Nine feet from this drain, and about | handled by those who are fully acquainted with | 
midway between it and the well, is a bricked | its management. For the drainage of single | 
cesspool, which ought only to receive the dirty | fields several simple and inexpensive levels have | 


water from the scullery and from a portion of the been invented, but they are not more effective or | 
roof. On opening it, I was struck with the fact | useful than the ordinary boning rods commonly | 
that the odour was most distinctly of a foecal | used by workmen in setting out short sections of | 
character.” The well might have been polluted earthwork. These rods are made in the shape | 
from the drain, or the cesspool. It is noticeable | of the letter T, about 3 ft. 6 in. long, the cross | 
that the appearance of fever at Terling-place and | being 14 in., and the size of the rods 2} in. by | 
in the village was exactly coincident—a fact that |4in. They should be painted white, and to) 
suggests at once the operation of a general cause | render them more visible the top of one should 
acting simultaneously over the whole area of the | have a black line about } in. deep on its upper 
district. Allthe wells of the village are so placed | edge. 
as to be readily contaminated by foecal filth. | The method of using is as follows: sup- 
Now, as we might have expected, typhoid posing, first, that across an uneven field (see 
fever has existed in Terling for several years fig. 1+) it is desired to give the drainers a 
past ; and it is necessary specially to explain the | guide as to the depth at which they are to cut) 
peculiarly sudden and general outbreak of the|their drain in the hollows and on the hills: | 
disease recently. This is to be ascribed to the| driving a peg in at A, the upper end of the 
more than usual accumulation of filth andj grip, and another at C, the lower end, an 
excrementitious matter, consequent upon the | assistant holds one of the rods on the peg C; 
marked drought of last summer, and the satura-;the other is held by the leveller at A, 
tion of the water to an intense degree by the and the third by another wasistant at any 
rapid rise in the surface water which took place | intermediate space between.. The eye of the 
just before the outbreak in December. The leveller is then directed along the top of the 
points of prime interest in Dr. Thorne’s report | three rods, the intermediate one being either 
are these, viz., the coincidence of the onset of the | raised or lowered according to the nature of the 
epidemic with a rise and not a fall in the level of ground, until the whole three are in 2 true line; 
the surface water, and the correspondence be- ‘when the peg is fixed, and the intermediate rod 
tween the ordinary period of incubation of removed to another place. At E and D it will 
typhoid fever and the length of time which be seen that the ground is above the true line of 
elapsed between the rise of the polluted water inclination, shown by the dotted line, and a hole 
from the before disused well, and the occurrence has to be dug with a spade or other tool to admit 
of the first signs of disease. It may be as well 
to mention incidentally that the fever which has 








* See pp. 40, 54, 93, ante. tT See p. 41, ante, 


the distance the leg has to be slided out being 
the fall. 
Pipes. 

After trying various sizes and shapes for the 
pipes, opinion is now universally in favour of 
cylindrical tubes, 2 in. in diameter and 1 ft. long. 
| for the small or feed drains, and from 3 in. to 
|4 in. in diameter for the mains. Some tile- 
burners manufacture a circular pipe, having a 
flat bottom; if they could insure that these 
would burn without the least twisting, there 
would perhaps then be a slight advantage in 
their having a better bearing on the bottom of 
the trench; but, as this is never the case, the 
flat bottom is worse than useless in rendering 
the pipes heavy and cumbersome. The author 
has repeatedly watched men laying these pipes, 
and not one in ten is laid with the flat part 
downwards, the reason given being that the men 
cannot make the ends fit when so laid. The 
circular pipes are less liable to warp and bend 
in the burning, having the same thickness of 
material on every side, and are therefore easier 
and better to lay. Collars are occasionally used, 
but are quite unnecessary, except in very rotten 
ground, when they are useful in assisting to 
keep the ends of the pipes from dropping away 
from one another. In such ground, in order to 
lay the drains effectually, the expedient should 
be resorted to of putting sods at the bottom of 
the trench, and treading them well down, so as 
to give a firm bed for the pipes to lay on. This 
is often absolutely necessary, and the only way 
of putting pipe-drains in boggy soils. 

As the expense of carting pipes from the 
makers is a consideration in the cost, it may be 
mentioned that a one-horse cart will carry 800 
2-in., or 500 3-in., pipes; and one horse will 
take this load easily on a good road, but it will 
require two horses to drag it over soft ground. 


Cost. 


The cost depends upon so many local circum- 
stances, as the quality of the soil, the rate of 
wages, the depth at which the pipes are laid, 
and the distances apart, that it is impossible to 
give any fixed or definite sum. But it may be 
stated, as an average, that two men can dig out 
the trenches in a soft clay soil free from stones, 
lay the pipes, and fill in again at the rate of 
from four to five chains a day; and that an 
average price for pipes, at the maker’s yard, is 
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21s. per 1,000 for 2-in. pipes and 42s. for 3-in. 
pipes. Having ascertained the cost of the pipes 
and the rates of wages for the district, the cost 
per acre can be calculated from the following 
table :— 








: Number of Pipes | Namber of Chains 
Distance apart. -ouiredforlacre.| of Digging. 
Yards. | Chains. Rods, 
5 } 2,905 “ 0 
5t 2,640 40 0 
6 | 2,420 38 23 
7 2,075 31 1 
8 1,816 27 2 
9 1,613 24 1f 
10 1,452 22 0 
11 1,320 20 0 
12 1,209 18 u 
13 1,117 17 0 
14 1,037 15 3 
15 974 15 0; 
16 907 13 3 
16} 880 14 1} 








the subject, he must look for remaneration from 
the expectations which induced him to eommence 
it, which must have arisen as much from the 
increase of produce he anticipated as from any 
allowance that might be made him.” * 

The Committee of the House of Commons, 


which was appointed in the year 1848, to inquire 


into this subject, examined some of the most 
every partof the kingdom. The evidence given 


found both tiles and labour; and the other, 


tenant the labour and carting. The evidence as 
to the time over which an allowance should 
extend for the former varied from five up to 
twenty-one years, and for the latter, from no 
| allowance at all up to ten years. But there was 
less discrepancy as to the time over which the 





eminent land agents and agriculturists from 
by these gentlemen as to the allowances to be 
made for drainage were very various. The case 
divided itself inte two parts : one where the tenant 


where the landlord found the tiles, and the 


perly executed and the landlord’s money not 
thrown away. The practice in use in some 
parts of Nottinghamshire, as given in evidence 
by Mr. John Parkinson, of the landlord, in addi- 
tion to finding tiles also finding a man to lay 
them, affords some guarantee for the efficient 
performance of the work. Bayldon advises that 
the landlord should execute the whole of the 
work, the tenant being at the expense of carting 
the tiles and paying five per cent. on the outlay, 
and remarks : “ This is an excellent arrangement, 
the landowner having a permanent interest in 
ae secured by his own workmen exe- 
cuting drainage against any imperfect - 
formance of the work. The charge oie ma 
the farmer; and at the end of twenty years the 
expense is repaid, and the land to be re-let at an 
improved value of at least one-third.” 


The Effect of Drainage on the Climate. 
Before concluding this article, reference onght 





The following examples, selected from cases former was to run than the latter, the general | to be made to the important effect drainage is 
which have come under the author's own expe- opinion being, that from ten to fourteen years having on the rivers and underground supplies 
rience, and which agree with the results given | was a sufficient time for the tenant to be paid | of water throughout the country. However ad- 


in evidence before the Committee of the House | for his outlay, with a fair amount of profit. As, vantageous 


drainage may be to the cultivation 


of Commons, may be taken as a guide as to to the time the effect of well-executed drainage | of the soil, it cannot be denied that its effect is 


would last, the answer given by one witness 






































cost :— 
| Cosz or Lazoun, | TILEs, 
S  Watens oF | Depth | Dis- ee ‘are: r Sun- | Total 
County.| r of tances | Rate of No. of | Cost | No. re-| am- | 
- Soil. Drains,| apart, | Wages Chains — | ae per’ per | quired ors dries. | 00 he 
per Day. per Acre ee _ | 1,000 per Acre} ee | 
| | ft. im. Yards.) 8. d. 8. a, |. d.| £8, 2.8. 415, .\£. 6. d. 
Devon . Hard clay with! | ' 
stones, requir-| ! 
| inguseofpick} 3 0 | 10 20) @ 210 |3 2 4/1 0; 1,452 (1 9 0} 8 0) 419 4 
Ditto ...!Ditto ...... 2000. | 40 sie nn 66161 0 ... 1,452 {1 9 01/8 0|718 0 
Surrey JOIAY...rccccccocee| 3 0 11 23 | @ 1 4 {1 6 8/1 1] 13230 [1 7 9/7 0/3 1 & 
Ditto’... ‘Ditto |... “ieee, 23 | 36h 1 0 (116 9/1 1] 2,420 |210 ho 0] 417 8 
Lincoln, Ditto ............/ 3 6 | 10 26! 2 1 6 j111 2/1 1] 1,42 [110 6/8 0/3 9 8 
Ditto ...|Ditto .......... iso; 8 2 6 27% | 1 3 |1 14 4] ... | 1,816 /118 2/9 0/411 6 
Ditto Silt wenn] 3 0 | MW | 2 0 | 9 | 10/1 0 0! 2. | Vs—0 11 7 918 of 215 9 
Ditto ... Ditto ww. 3 0 | 19 | 20 | 164 | 1 0 [016 6) 1,080 |1 3 0/7 6/2 6 0 
t ie . a t 





The head of sundries has been introduced to | seems 


cover the extra cost of tiles used for the main 


much to the point that, in the absence 
of any real data as a guide, to quote it is to say 


drains, for carting, and for cleaning out the | all that need be said on the subject,—“ That it 


outfall ditches and other incidental expenses. 

The annual charge which is put on the land, 
allowing 5 per cent. interest on the amount of 
capital expended, and the repayment of the | 
principal by annual instalments spread over a_ 
certain number of years, may be ascertained 
from the following table, which gives the annual 
amount to repay every pound expended with the 
interest :— 





Years, s. d. | Years, s. d. | Years. a. & 
a i 2 5 a Te 
ms 10 9 12 23 2. 1 63 
3, 7 ee 2 3 . 1 & 
oO 5 7 14 2 0} “4. 1 & 
> 4 7% 15 1 113 2. 1 5 
- . 3113; 16 1 10} 2a. 1 4 
ae 3 54 17 1 9 , ae 1 4 
S 3. ieee bee 1 8% 28 1 4 
Si. Sek oe ew [ay “Seger 
BF i 20 1 73% 30 1 32 








Thus, supposing a tenant enters a farm on a 
ten years’ lease, and lays out his capital in 
draining the first year, and reckoning his money 
worth 5 per cent. for every pound spent, he will 
lay an annual charge on the land of 2s. 7d.; or, 
taking the cost of drainage of a clay soil at 
the rate given in the above table, viz., 
41. 11s. 6d., the annual charge will be 11s. 9d. 
per acre. Putting the increased produce for 
the wheat crop alone during the ten years at an 
aggregate of three quarters to the acre, and 
taking the price of this at 50s., will be equal to 
an annual sum of 15s., leaving a balance of 3s. 3d. 
annual profit, in addition to the 5 per cent. inte- 
rest, the increase of other crops, and the saving 
of labour in working the land. 


Tenant Right. 


In order to encourage the improvement of 
land, some well-defined and acknowledged 
system of allowances to out-going tenants ought 
to be recognized ; but, unfortunately, at present 
such allowances are entirely dependent on 
previous agreement between landlord and tenant, 
or the arbitrary custom of a particular district. 
While in some counties tenant-right has become 
so established a custom as to be acknowledged 
almost as a right by the courts of law, in others 
it has gained so slight a footing, that if the in- 
coming tenant objects to pay for any particular 
improvement, the valuers cannot allow it. 

An authority on tenant-right says on this 
subject,—* No valuation can be claimed by law 
for drainage unless allowed by agreement, and 
unless the farmer has paid such allowances on 
entering to the farm; for if the farmer com- 
mences such work without an understanding on 


can only be limited by the duration of the tiles, 
and that if they would last ten years, he could 
see no reason why they should not last a 
hundred.” 
After several inquiries the Government was 
so satisfied with the lasting effect of drainage in 
the improvement of the land, that several large 
| sums of money were advanced out of the ex- 
| chequer to private individuals for the drainage 
of their estates, the repayment of which was 
| spread over periods varying from tweuty to 
thirty years ; and Parliament passed a law sanc- 
|tioning tenants for life charging their estates 
for a period of twenty-two years, with the sums 
neceasary for the repayment of money borrowed 
for drainage. The land companies now advance 
money for this and other permanent improve- 
ments,‘under the powers of their Acts, repayable 
by instalments spread over thirty years, equal to 
a charge of about 6} per cent. per annum on the 
outlay. 

The leases in use on the estate of the late 
Lord Yarborough contain a schedule of allow- 
ances, to be valued to the tenant at the expira- 
tion of his tenaney, which had been drawn up 
under his lordship’s direction, after extensive 
and careful inquiry; and is a mean of the very 
various answers and opinions which he received 
in reply to his queries on the subject, and may 
safel* - taken as a guide by valuers ia al! parts 
| of ti zdom, where special custom has not 
‘fixed . ..fferent rate. 

The allowance for drainage is as follows :— 
“When the landlord has found tiles, and the 
tenant has done the labour, if done within 
twelve months before the end of the tenancy, 
and no crop has been taken from the land after 
the draining has been completed, the whole cost 





to be allowed; if one crop has been taken from | 


'sach land, three-fourths of the cost of the labour 
‘to be allowed ; and so on, diminishing the allow- 
,anee by one-fourth for each crop taken ; but this 
‘allowance to be made only when the work is 
|well and properly done by the tenant to the 
\satisfaction of the landlord, or his agent, ex- 
pressed in writing.” + 

Where the tenant finds both tiles and labour, 
the allowance extends over twelve years. 

The word “crop” includes turnips, rape-seeds, 
or any other crop. 

The provision that the work is to be done to 
the satisfaction of the landlord is a most import- 
ant one, and ensures that the drainage is pro- 





* Bayldon, ov Rents and Till 
+ Wingrove Cooke, on i 
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| otherwise on our watercourses. The rain rapidly 
| discharged from the ground is poured into the 
| rivers, which rise with sudden and impetuous 
freshes, and then as rapidly subside. The land 
being thus cleared of its surplus water, there is 
little or none left to percolate to springs and 
streams during the summer months. This want 
of water is beginning in some places to be 
| seriously felt, and to it in a great measure alone 
can be traced the diminished rainfall in some 
parts of the country. 

Two remedies suggest themselves: the one, 


| 


3 the conversion of suitable sites into reservoirs for 


the storage of water in winter, to be used during 
the summer in irrigating the poorer grass land, 
| and thus affording a due supply of moisture to 
the air by evaporation; the other by stopping 
the cutting down of timber in the wholesale man- 
ner in which it is now carried on. A heated sur- 
face soil reacts by its radiation on the clouds as 
they pass over it, and thus prevents many a re- 
freshing shower, which they would otherwise de- 
posit, or disperses them altogether. The foliage of 
trees, on the other hand, defends the soil beneath 
and around them from the sun’s direct rays, 
and disperses their heat in the air, to be carried 
|} away by winds, and thus prevents the ground 
from being heated in sammer.* As a shelter 
from winds, the utility of woods is evident. The 
| evaporation which goes on by their leaves is a 
powerfal and incessant cause of moisture; the 
least lowering of the temperature precipitates 
the vapour of the air, and the resulting water 
penetrates into the soil. Evidence is at hand to 
prove the truth of thistheory. The rainfall over 
regions of North America is said to be 
gradually diminishing, and the climate otherwise 
altering, in consequence of the clearance of 
forests ; whilst, on the other hand, we have the 
| very remarkable fact that, under the beneficial 
influence of a largely increased cultivation of 
the palm-tree in Egypt, rain is annually becoming 
more frequent. The climate of parts of Scotland 
has been wonderfully improved, and the crops 
| inereased on the plains, by planting the mountain 
sides with larches; and this example should be 
followed throughout the kingdom. Every lover 
'of his country should exert all his influence to 
prevent the growing utilitarianism of the age 
from denuding our hedgerows of some of the 
| most ornamental and beautiful objects which 
nature has sent to enrich the landscape and 
cheer the weary traveller on his way, and to 
teach us to lift our eyes from nature up to 
‘nature's God. W. H. W. 








Lonpon anp Covnty Banx.—The directors 
state in their report that, afcver paying all 
| charges and interest to customers, and making 
| provision for bad and doubtfal debts, the net 
| profits amount to 82,6241. 15s. 4d. This sum, 
| added to 7,0811. 1s. 1d., brought forward from the 
last account, produces a total of 89,7051. 16s. 5d. 
The usual dividend of 6 per cent. is recommended, 
together with a bonus of 3 per cent. for the half- 

ear, both free of income-tax, which will absorb 
81,8951. Os. 3d., and leave 7,3101. 16s. 2d. to be 
carried forward to profit and loss new account. 
The dividend for the whole year 1867 will thus 
be 20 per cent. A statement of the accounts 
will be found in our advertising columns. 








* Steimmetz, “ Compendium of Popular Meteoro- 
| logy.” 
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PROFESSOR G. G, SCOTT 
ON EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Lecture II.* 


My last lecturet was rather antiquarian and 


doing so, take a vigorous course in developing 
the manner of building in which they had been 
so newly instructed. I would not, however, 
wish to claim for the Normans any great degree 
of originality in architecture. Different districts 
of France each possessed its own local variety 
of Romanesque, though all clearly of one family; 


historical, than instructive in any principles of |and Normandy, like the others, had its own 


art. It showed you how the Celtic inhabitants 
of Ireland and Scotland worked out for them- 
selves,—upon Romano- British reminiscences, 


variety, and that a vigorous one; and to our- 
selves the most interesting, as having been 
transplanted into our own country and become 


added to those of their own race,—a manner of | the parent of all our architectural developments. 


building which, though severely simple, was by 
no means to be despised; and also how our own 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers went through a similar 
process, working partly on the same foundations, 
but more directly on lessons brought to them 
from Italy, though not always very well under- 
stood. 

I might further have shown you (had it been 
my subject) how that both of these races were 
far more successful in the more delicate arts of 
embroidery, illuminated painting, and jewelry ; 
and how little in their practice of those decora- 
tive arts they trusted to any but their own 
traditions. 

I am not sure, too, whether in sculpture the 
pre-Norman English may not have succeeded 
better than in architecture,—quaint and un- 
technical though their productions were. 

I fear, however, that we must admit that, in 
our own particular art of architecture, we have 
little to learn from their buildings, however 
interesting and quaintly picturesque; and that, 
though belonging toa branch of the great round- 
arched family, they fail—almost of all effort, 
certainly of any success—in developing that 
manner of building into a style of art. 

That fearful deluge, whose destructive waves 
swept with such overwhelming fury over our 
land after the decease of the last—the sainted— 
monarch of England’s older dynasty, may be 
likened to the sudden breaking down of its 
banks by some mighty river, which, while it 
sweeps from the earth the crops and the home- 
steads, leaving nothing but devastation on its 
track, yet deposits, in subsiding, a film of foreign 
substance upon the delnged soil, which adds to it 
a new productiveness, and, in time, far more than 
compensates for the loss and havoc which accom- 
panied it. 

So it was (at the least with architecture), 


after the Norman conquest. The old manner of | 


building which, during a course of nearly five 
centuries, had failed to generate any develop- 
ment of a truly artistic character, was swept once 
and for ever from the face of the earth, so much 
80 that some have denied its very existence ; but 
there was substituted for it a style which, if at 
first little less rude than its predecessor, con- 


What was the form of Romanesque which pre- 
vailed in Neustria before it was overrun by the 
Northmen and transformed into Normandy, I 
think we have no means of judging; the relics 
of its buildings being so few and fragmentary as 
to offer no distinct evidence; but just as the 





| France become the vigorous promoters of the 
| art which they had once destroyed ; while, by a 
| remarkable coincidence, they were the means of 
| bringing over in a succeeding generation to 
| those of their own and kindred race in England 
|the developments which they had generated 
' under more favourable circumstances and guid- 
‘ance in the country which had for a century and 
| a half adopted them into its own family. 
| If, however, the more vigorous pursuit of the 
building arts in France dates, as I have conjec- 
tured, only from the opening of the eleventh 
century, and was only contemporary with the 
revived impulse in this country under Canute, it 
follows that the mode of building introduced by 
the Normans was, not only to the English, but 
in reality, a novum genus compositionis. 
| Quite in accordance with this is the character 
‘of what we call in this country Early Norman. 
Had Norman architecture been fully matured 
before its transplantation into England, we 
should not recognise its earlier productions by 
evidences founded upon rudeness and imma- 
turity; yet such is unquestionably the case. 
Noble and vigorous as are the works of the 
Normans of the early days of their occupation 
of England, they undoubtedly bear evidences of 
an early and archaic stage of their form of art; 
and, even in Normandy itself, we do not find 
buildings of great architectural importance of 
dates much antecedent to those of the first 
structures built by the invaders of England. 
| Early Norman in England would still be Early 
| Norman, if in Normandy; so that we may con- 
| sider the style, though generated on French soil, 
| to have run the greater part of its course pari 
| passé. in both countries. 
| The investigations made, and recently pub- 
| lished, by M. Bonet, of Caen, into the architec- | 





converted Northmen in the days of Canute were | ; se 
| in this country the earnest restorers and builders | though so early that little difference can be 


| of churches, so did those who had settled in | 


the choir was raised by many steps,—a remi- 
niscence of the church built by St. Augustine, 
described in my last lecture, while such did not 
exist at St. Stephen’s. Both churches had naves 
of eight bays in length, in addition to which 
both had a western fagade, with two flanking 
towers. 

The transepts of both churches are of two 
unequal bays, and the outer bay of each had a 
gallery all across it, supported by a massive 
pillar (as at Winchester) ; in each there was in 
both transepts an apsidal chapel repeated on 
the triforium level; and though both have lost 
their original choirs, the probability is that both 
were of two bays long, with the addition ofa 
simple apse. Professor Willis has shown that 
their very dimensions were nearly identical. 

It has been discovered that at St. Stephen’s 
the western towers were a subsequent addition, 


observed in their details. I give drawings of 
capitals from the nave and the western towers, 
which are identical. I judge from this that the 
towers at Canterbury were a deviation from the 
design of St. Stephen's, which was at once 
rectified by adding them to the prototypic 
building. 

The piers of St. Stephen’s are oblong masses, 
divided at each end into groups of three large 
shafts. To this are added, on the side facing the 
nave, shafts, alternately single and triple, which 
ran up to the roof. ‘The triforium story is 
almost a repetition, to a less height, of the main 
arcade; though, where it passes the western 
towers, it is divided into two sub-arches by a 
single shaft. Mr. Parker, whose excellent paper 
on the subject will be found among the Transac- 
tions of the Institute of British Architects, 
seems to think that the triforium floor was of 
timber, and the aisle unvaulted. Professor 
Willis was under the impression that it had had 
no floor, but that the two stories were united, as 
is now the case at Rochester. This, I think 
seems disproved by Mr. Parker’s paper, and by 
M. Bouet’s drawings, which show a doorway 
opening into the triforium story. This story is at 
present vaulted above with a half-barrel vault. 
This Mr. Parker thinks an addition; but M. 
Bouet shows a remnant of it embedded in the 
east wall of the transept, where the old choir 
aisle has been removed, which seems to suggest 
its being original. 

The greatest alteration which the older por- 
tions of the church have undergone is the addi- 
tion of vaulting to the nave and the entire 
transformation of the design of the clearstory in 
a later Norman style, which, to a casual observer, 
seems to work in so well with the older parts as 
to appear original. M. Bouet and Mr. Parker 
have found the remnants of the original arcade, 


tained within itself the germs of a thoroughly | tural history and changes of the abbey church of |—which were uniform in height and incompa- 


sound artistic system, which speedily germinated 
into a series of developments, the most glorious 
which, perhaps, man has ever yet seen. 

We have the clearest evidence, both from the 
statements of old writers, and such as we derive 
from our own observation, that the style of 
building introduced into England by the Nor- 
mans, was viewed as a distinctly new one—a 


“novum genus compositionis,” and in no degree | 


as a development of that which preceded it in 
this country. 

How far the Norman style was distinct from 
the Romanesque of other parts of the north of 
France is a question which it would be curious, 
though difficult, to investigate. I think it might 
be shown that architecture, both in France 
and other countries of Western Europe, made 
a sudden forward start after the thousandth 
year of our era; possibly owing to the relief 
experienced at finding the futility of the pre- 
valent fears that the world was to come to an 
end in that year. If such a simultaneous im- 
pulse did take place, it would be especially 
felt by a young and energetic race like the Nor- 
mans,newly admitted into the Christian European 
family, recently reclaimed from the savage 
barbarism of Scandinavia, and grafted on to the 
old and comparatively civilized stock of France. 
Unlike, too, the other portions of France, Nor- 
mandy had lost, in all probability, a large pro- 
portion of her ancient churches by the devasta- 
tion of this very race while yet pagan; and 
nothing would be more natural than that, when 
Christianized, settled down, and instructed in 
the arts of their new neighbour, they would feel 
a special impulse towards repairing the effects 
of their own devastations, and would, while 





* Royal Academy, January 30, 1868, 
t See pp. 70 and &0, ante, 


| St. Stephen, founded in that city by the Con- 
| queror, fully bear out this view, and show that 





| the church, as built by William, was a very dif- | 
‘ferent and much more archaic structure than | 
that which we now see; a large proportion of | 
the more prominent features of which are proved | 
‘to be the overlayings of later, though still | 
Romanesque, times. ° 
As it is not my purpose, generally, to illustrate | 


my description of the Norman style by its pro- | 


ductions on its native soil, I shall select the 


church just named as the point de départ, by | 


means of which I shall transfer my consideration 
of the style from Normandy to England. There 
| are several churches of earlier date than this, 
'such as parts of the abbey churches of Jumiége 
}and Bernay, but St. Stephen’s is clearly the 
great connecting link. In the first place, it was 
built by the Conqueror, and was in actual pro- 


tible with vaulting,—both in the nave and tran- 
septs, proving that vaulting was not contem- 
plated in the first erection. 

I am, however, rather anticipating my history, 
and must fall back upon a somewhat earlier 
period; for, though Canterbury Cathedral was 
probably the first church erected in England 
after the Norman Conquest, it was nevertheless 
by no means the first Norman church ; for it was 
in a Norman minster that the Congneror had, 
full four years before the works at Canterbury 
were begun, received at the hands of an English 
archbishop the crown of England. 

You will remember that as early as 1013 
Ethelred and Emma, the parents of King 
Edward the Confessor, had fied with their chil- 
dren from the fary of King Sweyn to the court 
of Richard le Bon, duke of Normandy. It fol- 
lowed that the education and tastes of the fature 


gress when he invaded England; and, in the| king were Norman; and long subsequently, after 


second place, Lanfranc, the first abbot of St. 
| Stephen’s, which was built under his direc- 
‘tion, was also the first metropolitan of England 
appointed under the Norman dynasty, and 
immediately on his assumption of the see 
of Canterbury,—only four years after Wil- 
liam’s arrival,—he commenced the rebuilding 
of the cathedral (then lying in ruins), after 
the almost precise design of his own abbey 
church at Caen. This abbey church, then, at 
Caen, and the metropolitan church of England, 
|were built under the influence of the same 
| monarch and at the same time; for, though St. 
_Stephen’s was first begun, it would appear that 
| Canterbury was finished first: they were built 
‘under the direction of the same ecclesiastical 
| head, and in all leading features are the same 
design, their plans being absolutely identical. 
|The only difference of importance was the 
| existence at Canterbury of the crypt, on which 
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| he ascended the throne, England so swarmed 


with Normans as not only to excite discontent 
but to give occasion to civil war. It was, then, 
natural that, when King Edward determined 
(about 1050) to refound the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster, he should adopt for his new work a Norman 
rather than an English design. We accordingly 
find it spoken of by William of Malmesbury 
(writing in the following century) as “That 
church which he, the first in England, had 
erected in that mode of composition which now 
nearly all emulate in its costly expenditure.” 
Matthew Paris,—a century later,—says that 
Edward “was buried in the church which he 
had constructed in that new mode of composi- 
tion from which many of those afterwards con- 
structing churches, taking example, had emu- 
lated it in its costly expenditure.” These 
notices by men of whom the one knew most and 
the other might have known all of the Norman 
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churches in England, are sufficient to prove the | great churches erected at the time in the country 
Confessor’s church to have been not of Anglo-| whence he borrowed his architecture. In con- 
Saxon but of Norman architecture ; and, as they | firmation of this we have several evidences, not 
thought, the earliest of its style in this country. | necessary here to state, that it differed but 
Whether that erected by Earl Harold at) little in scale from the present church; indeed, 
Waltham, and consecrated in 1060, was in the had it been otherwise, the succeeding historians 
same style, we cannot ascertain. His pro- would hardly have spoken of it in the terms 
clivities were certainly not Norman, yet he) which they make use of. 
may have adopted the fashion just coming| As to its architectural character, we have 
into vogue, though we find that other churches | little to guide us. We have the extensive sub- 
built nearly as late, and some even subsequent structure of the dormitory and the lower part of 
to the Conquest, still retained the older and more the refectory. From these we find that the 
national character. offices were of the plainest variety of Norman ; 
The church built by the Confessor at West-| indeed, the pillars of the first-named structure 
minster is thus described by a contemporary} are of the very extreme of massive simplicity, 
writer :— and the shafts of the refectory arcading have 
“The house (domus) of the principal altar,| cushion capitals of the most normal type. 
constructed with very lofty vaultings, is com-| We have recently discovered, beneath the | 


Fxs. 15, 1868.] 





the common talk of the “pigeons” in Guild- 
hall- yard for many weeks before we sent 
the branded scheme flying through the town. 
Well, then, what was our astonishment to read 
the following in the report of the proceedings of 
the Court of Aldermen, held on Tuesday, the 
4th instant, in the court-room, Guildhall :— 


** The Gaol of Newgate. 


Alderman Sir W. Rose called the attention of the Court to 
® paragraph relating to the gaol of Newgate, which had been 
copied from the Builder into several of the daily journals, 
to the effect that a very large and und+sirable outlay was 
about to be incurred in extending the limits of the prison, 
and that with that view the Corporation was about to pur- 
chase a large piece of ground. The fact was, he said, that 
@ very small outlay had been sanctioned by that Court, 
there being ample space within the existing walls for any 
enlargement that might be required. It was absolutely 
necessary that there should be a gaol of detention within the 
City and in immediate connexion with the Central Criminal 





passed round with squared (stone) work uni-| pavement of the altar space, the bases of two | Court, which had jurisdiction over eight counties. Under 





these circumstances, considering that only a small amount 


tormly jointed: the aisle around the building | of the great piers of the Sanctuary; from which of additional sesommodation hed become necessary, ond 


itself is shut off by a double tier of arches from | we find that they were clustered, not unlike those | 
either side, the continuity of the work being} at St. Stephen’s at Caen. The bases consist of | 
firmly consolidated in every direction. a double hollow, precisely like one from that | 
Further, the cross (transept) of the temple| church. The work is by no means s0 rough as) 
which would enclose the choir of those singing | that common in early Norman buildings ; a cir- | 
the praises of God in its midst, and by its two- | cumstance which I have noticed in several pra- 
fold support on either side would sustain the | conquestal works. 
lofty apex of the central tower, rises at first} Having noticed this one building in which | 
simply with a low and massive vaulting ; it then | Norman architecture was used in England before | 
swells out with several staircases, skilfully | the Conquest, I will mention one or two instances | 
ascending with many windings ; then with a plain | of Anglo-Saxon architecture being used subse- 
wall it rans up to the roof, which is of wood, | quently to that event. I refer especially to two | 
carefully covered with lead. churches (St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s, at Gowts,) | 
Below, however, and above are arranged in| in the lower town of Lincoln. This portion of, 
order chapels (domicilia), which are to be con-| the city did not exist till after the Conquest ; 
secrated through their altars in commemoration | when, owing to the expulsion of many of the | 
of apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins. ‘inhabitants of the old, or upper, city to make 
This multiplicity of a work so vast was, how-| way for the Norman castle and cathedral, they 
ever, begun at such a distance from the east of | were obliged to build below the hill, where they | 
the ancient temple, that even some part of the | founded these two churches; building them in 
nave which was to lie between them, inter-| their own old English manner, while the castle 
vened with ample space, lest the brothers occu- | and minster were being erected by the Normans | 
pying it should be interrupted from the service | in conformity with their own taste above. There | 
of Christ.” are a number of towers between Lincoln and the | 
Another contemporary writer describes the | Humber which correspond so closely in style 
church as “upheld by diverse columns, and | with these as to lead one to assign to them the | 








vaulted everywhere with multiplicity of arches.” | same date. Nothing can more manifestly prove | 


From these accounts we may gather :— | the distinctness of the two styles than that the 
1. That the church was apsidal. most marked church of the period was built by 
2. That the aisles were of two stories, and | the Norman-loving Anglo-Saxon king in Norman 
architecture before the conquest, and that old- 
3. That there was a lofty central tower under | fashioned English people still built in the Anglo- 
which the choir sat, and that this had winding | Saxon manner in the days of the Norman 
staircases, and was covered with a timber roof, Conqueror. 
and leaded. It is time now that we should consider what 
4. We further learn that the church con-|were the distinguishing characteristics of the 
tained numerous chapels and altars placed both | Norman style.* 
below and above, and that in the eyes of one 
who had, perhaps, lived to see several of the 
new Norman churches commenced, it appeared 
a work of vast size and great multiplicity. THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF NEW- 
Lastly, we find that it was placed so far to GATE: THE CORPORATION AND “THE 
the east of the ancient church, that not only B ILDER or 4 
were the services in that church never discon- U j 
tinued, but that a portion of the nave of the new! In the Builder of the 1st inst. there appeared 
church might be erected. The latter proves of an article under the heading “ Proposed En- 
course, that the entire nave was not completed |largement of Newgate,” which most of our 











by the Confessor himself, as he died within a| readers have probably read. After explaining | 


few days after the consecration. |the costly surroundings of the prison, such as 


A writer of the thirteenth century, in a/ the City end of the Holborn Viaduct, the new 


poetical Life of the Confessor, thus describes) Meat Market in Smithfield, and commenting 
his works at Westminster :— thereon, the article goes on to say :— 

be Now he laid the foundations of the church | Tt js proposed to take in the best part of Warwick- 
with large square blocks of grey stone; its | square, some of Tylor’s Market—which many people think 
foundations were deep; the front towards the | is part of Newgate yma? pre ce ent se - alleys 
east he makes round ; the stones are very strong | 1220" tie required premises will have to be bought out 
and hard; in the centre rises a tower, and two | handsomely. As they are mostly publishers, or connected 
at the west front, and fine and large bells he | with the commercial department of ers age in one 
bangs there. ‘The pillars and entablatures are |r or other, they eannot be “improved ont of ihe 
rich without and within, at the bases and | to settle with, and after that the old buildings to be pulled 
capitals ; the work rises grand and royal; sculp- | down and the new ones putup,” &e, 
tured are the stones and storied the windows;! Portions of the same article were copied into 
and when he finished the work, with lead the the Times and other daily papers, and opinions 
church completely he covers. He makes there | expressed in proportion to the extended circula- 
a cloister, a chapter-house in front towards the | tion of the rumour, to the effect that Newgate, 
east, vaulted and round, ... . . refectory, dor-| instead of being either altered or enlarged, 
mitory, and offices, in due order.” should rather be swept away altogether. 

This description adds to what I have before! [It must be understood that the Old Bailey 
stated, that there were two western towers, | Court House—that terror of judges, but vene- 
though these were not really erected till later, | rated pile of aldermen—was included in the 
but were, nevertheless, in all probability a part | condemnation. It is time that execution should 
of the first design. It tells us also of the} be at last done on executing Newgate. We are 
monastic buildings. not without sources of information in the City, 

Of the scale of this first Anglo-Norman | and we have, upon wide inquiry, heard only one 
church we have some indirect means of judging. opinion, and that has been in perfect unison 
In the first place, it is unlikely that a church | with what we previously expressed, and what 
of royal foundation, built in juxta-position | we say now. 
with the palace, and intended as the burial- The proposed enlargement and altera- 


place of its founder, built also in substitution tions for the enlargement of Newgate, were 
for a pilgrimage which he had vowed to make, 
should be other than of similar scale to the 





* To be continued, 





that an outlay of only about 600/. had been authorised for 
providing it, he had thought it right to make that state- 
ment, the more so as the public had been led to infer that 
the Corporation was about to expend a large sum, and as, 
in some instances, the paragraph in question had given 
rise to editorial comments founded on erroneous informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland said there were now only 
eighty-seven prisoners confined in Newgate ; but when he 
was Lord Mayor in 1828-29, there were sometimes as 
many as 500 waiting for trial, and after trial hundreds 
were detained there awaiting transportation. 

The matter then dropped.” 


We, however, beg leave to take it up fora 
short period. Alderman Sir W. Rose is, no 
doubt, a very estimable, truth-loving gentleman, 
but he will find, we hope, before he has finished 
reading this article, he is not the only truth- 
loving person in this world who goes about with 
his eyes open. 

Again. In the Court of Common Council, 
held at Guildhall on Thursday, 6th inst., under the 


| presidency of the Lord Mayor, the prison came 
| up again :— 


* The Gaol of Newgate. 


Deputy Fry asked whether there was any truth in the 
report that an enlargement of the gaol of Newgate was in 
contemplation by the Court of Aldermen. Again, if that 
were not so, whether the euhject of removing the gaol 
to another locality had ever been under the consideration 
of that court. 

Alderman Sir William Rose repeated the statement he 

made in the Court of Aldermen on Tuesday last, to the 
| effect that 600/. was about to be expended in alterations 
| eonnected with the prison; that it was a house of deten- 
| tion as well as a gaol, and was used as such in connexion 
| with the Central Criminal Court, to which, as having & 
| jurisdiction extending over eight counties, besides that of 
| the Admiralty, it was indispensable, There had never, to 
| his knowledge, been any intention on the part of the Court 
| of Aldermen to remove the gaol to another locality. 
| Mr. Bonnewell reminded the Court of the statement in 
| the Builder on the subject, and asked if it was true. 

The Lord Mayor said there was no foundation whatever 
for that statement. 

The subject was then allowed to drop.” 


| Mr. Bonnewell, because he had received no 
| reply to a cool inquiry made by him as to the 
' truth of our statement the day after it appeared, 
| favoured us with a letter of reproof, wherein he 
| takes upon himself to discourse thus :— 


| 
| You will see by the report in the Zimes that the 
| matter was brought before the Common Council yester- 
day, when the Lord Mayor gave an unqualified contradic- 
tion to the statement. You will excuse my expressing an 
opinion, that in future, before you bring reckless and un- 
founded charges against any man holding a public office, 
it would be as well to make the necessary inquiries as to 
the accuracy of the charges made before publishing them 
| to the world.” ° 

We do not excuse Mr. Bonnewell ; but let that 
pass for the present. The accuracy of this 
|journal has been seriously, not to say grossly, 
‘impugned, and we have been very properly 
‘asked by some of those who have read the 
| contradiction, if we could produce any tangible 
| authority for saying that there was a proposal 


to enlarge the prison. It was thought probable 
| that we might have been told of the matter as a 
| rumour of idle gossip, and so have been misled, 
|as many other well-meaning people have been 
| before us. It was not so. We had very good 


| authority, and here it is, in the shape of an 
advertisement :— 


“We, being two of the aldermen of the city of London, 
and two of the visiting justices of the gaol of Newgate, 
| and having jurisdiction within the city of London and the 
| district of the said prison, do, by this our certificate, pre- 
sent that there is a necessity for an alteration in or at the 
gaol of Newgate, and that the houses and premises speci- 
fied in the schedule hereto are required for the purposes 
of effecting such alteration ; and we do hereby give notice 
that this our presentment will be taken into consideration 
at the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the said 
City, to be held in the Inner Chamber of the Guildhall of 

the said City, on Monday, the 13th day of January, 1968, 

Dated this 18th day of December, 1567. 
Anprew Lvsx, 
Warren 8. Hatz, 


The Schedule above referred to :— 


House and premises, No. 1, Newgate-street, in the occu 


ti f the officers of the gaol of Newgate. 
pane? to the premises known as Tylor’s Market, and 
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the sites of houses now pulled down on the western side 
of the said passage, ath the counting-house, stalls, and | 
other conveniences abutting on the said passage. 

House, workshops, and premises in Warwick-square, 
abutting upon Newgate, and in the occupation of Joseph 
Tylor & Sons. . f 

House, workshops, and _—. No. 9, Warwick- 
square, in the occupation of jamin Manning. Fe 

House, workshops, and premises, No. 8, Warwick- | 
square, in the occupation of Ann Straker & Sons. 

The site of a house and premises in Warwick-square, | 
now burnt down, late in the occupation of Messrs. Biggs | 
& Collins, or their undertenant. — so 

House, workshops, and premises, No. 11, Warwick- | 
square, in the occupation of William Henry Hayden, or | 
his undertenants. i 

House, workshops, and premises, No. 11, Warwick. | 
square, in the occupation of Woolley, Sanders, & Co. 

House, warehouses, workshops, and premises, No. 12, 
Warwick-square, in the oceupation of Messrs. Copestake, | 
Moore, Cram , & Co., and the site of the court along | 
the south side of the said premises, | 

A vacant piece of land in the south-west corner of War- 
wicek-square, adjoining the last-mentioned premises.” 


The “ presentment” is signed “ Andrew Lusk,” 
* Warren S. Hale.” It appeared week after week 
in the advertising columns of the public journals. 
Is it a hoax, or is ita forgery? Let us know 
that. Wewish it to be remarked that the alder- 
men whose names are to it are visiting justices 
of the prison, and they certify in a formal 
manner “ that there is a necessity for an altera- 
tion in or at the gaol of Newgate, and that the 
houses and premises specified in the schedule 
hereto are required for the purpose of effecting 
such alteration.” It is addressed to the “ Court 
of Lord Mayor and Aldermen,” and the con- 
sideration was fixed for the 13th of Jannary. 
That being so, both the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
man Rose were bound, officially, to be in the know- 
ledge of its contents. The next time, therefore, 
that Mr. Deputy Fry and Mr. Bonnewell meet the 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen in the Common 
Council, let them put their fingers on the present 
page of the Butlder and ask, “ What is the mean- 
ing of this?” Will either the Lord Mayor or 
Sir W. Rose have the bravery to repeat, in the 
face of this “ presentment,” that “ there was no 
foundation whatever for the statement in the 
Builder?” We feel strongly on this matter. 
It looks somewhat odd—“ a strange coincidence,” 
we should say,—that neither Alderman Lusk nor 
Alderman Hale was “in his place” when this 
inexcusable statement was made. 

Sir W. Rose told the court that not more than 
6001. is to be expended. If so then the pre- 
sentment must have fallen to the ground, still- 
born as it were. Let us look over the schedule 
and see what the houses are like, and how much 


100,0001. worth of , to be removed for 
its enlargement ? Perhaps Sir W. Rose will be 
kind enough, in the fulness of his good natare, 
to “put that and that er” and tell us 
what it means? He “thought it right to make 
that statement, the more so as the public had 
been led to infer that the Corporation was about 
to expend a large sum, and as, in some instances, 
the paragraph in question had given rise to 
editorial comments founded on erroneous infor- 
mation.” But who led the public to “infer,” 
&e., and who supplied the erroneous informa- 
tion? In the face of this advertisement it has 
been asserted there was not the slightest 
foundation for our remarks. What would be 
thought of the Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works scheduling all the houses on one side of 
Parliament-street for removal to enlarge the 
roadway, advertising each house and each 
tenant, and then, when asked in his place in the 
House of Commons why Parliament-street was 
to be widened, branding the assertion as a false- 
hood? It has been often said that one half of 
the world does not know how the other half 
lives, It would seem to be equally true that one 
half of the Corporation does not seem to know 
what the other half is doing. 








A WORD OF CAUTION. 


WE have to call the attention of those whom 
it may concern to the present state of the lofty 
wall separating the courtyard of Burlington | 
House from Piccadilly. The western angle of 
this wall has been taken down, so that the tie 
which it has for so many years formed is broken. 
The structure thus exposed in section is on the 
move, or, to speak with more precision, has 
visibly moved towards the street, and now over- 
hangs its base by as much as its own respectable | 
thickness. Without applying actual measure- | 
ments to the spot, it is yet possible to speak | 
with some certitude as to the fact of actual dis- | 
placement. For an observer standing near the | 
end of Burlington Arcade may note a well- | 
defined vertical coign which he may easily bring 
into line with the exposed section of the | 
boundary wall in question. There are obstacles | 
in the way of alligning this coign with the) 





fortable in taking shelter on the lee side of the 
Burlington House wall if such a wind as that 
which has recently visited us more than once 
were howling at his back. We make no pro- 
phesies—we express no vivid apprehensions. 
We only say that, in such a city as London, 
every possible precaution should be taken against 
fatal accidents. A lofty wall, overhanging its 
base, and propped by wooden struts, is a very 
possible cause of fatal accident. Are there any 
means of resisting the inference that that cause 
ought to be at once removed ? 








ON THE APPLICATION OF WATERGLASS 
(SILICATE OF SODA) FOR PAINTINGS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


A.rHoucH more than thirty years have elapsed 
since the introduction of waterglass, yet its ap- 
plication is at present but very limited. 

It is a well-known fact, that paintings exe- 
cuted in oil or encaustic colours are soon de- 
stroyed in the open air ; the fatty substances are 
consumed by a mortar ground, or by the oxygen 
of the atmosphere ; the white lead used in paint- 
ings is soon converted, in large towns, into a 
grey and dirty mass (sulphurated lead); the 
latter process destroys all harmony of colour, 
and the result cannot be removed by any other 
means than painting over again. 

With interior wall-paintings, a somewhat re- 
verse action takes place ; the oils become darker, 
and if—to counteract this defect—much spirit 
of turpentine is used, the colours become harsh 
and adhere imperfectly: after a short time, 
minute particles are detached, through the 
variations of temperature, through the heat of 
fires, gas, and candles. Now, if only portions of 
rooms, halls, schools, and churches were coated 
with waterglass painting,—wallis, for instance,— 
the carbonic acid exhaled by our lungs would be 
absorbed with avidity, and assist in the solidifi- 
cation of waterglass colours, and of the plaster. 

The white colours, used in common and elabo- 
rate interior paintings, are mostly white-lead ; 
its actions upon the human frame are well 
known. The white colours employed with 
waterglass for large surfaces are perfectly harm- 
less, and the obnoxious smell of oil paint is 


inclined face down to the ground, but if they are | entirely absent with waterglass application. Yet 
made to coincide at a point somewhere between | oil paint and varnish are for many reasons more 
one-half and one-third of the height of the | durable for woodwork of dweiling-howses ; oil and 





of them could be had for 6001. We will pass by | boundary wall, measured from below, the diver- | 
the house in Newgate-street, which is occupied | gence at the level of the coping will be seen to. 
by the prison officers, and go into Warwick-| be very considerable. That the fact has not 
square. It may not be breaking confidence to | escaped the attention of those in charge of the | 
state that the property of the Messrs. Tylor & | works is evident from the presence of two struts, | 
Sons is considered alone worth 50,0001, and that | not mere casnal props, but struts formed with a | 
they would be likely to present a claim to that | care that seems to contemplate their maintenance | 
amount were they forced to move. They are for some considerable time. In fact, the wall is 

condensing apparatus manufacturers, and have | now leaning on these props, and, if they were 
a very extensive business in metal-work for | suddenly removed, would in all probability fall 


building purposes as well. They possess a house, 
workshops, and premises, being part of the pes- 
sage through Tylor’s market, leading from War- | 
wick-square. No.8 of the square is in the pos- | 
session of Messrs. Ann Straker & Sons, printers, | 
@ class of persons who must have, more or less, | 
valuable premises, plant, and interests. No. 9 
is in the oceupation of Mr. Manning, a stereo- 
typer ; the house is an old one, buat of ample size. 
No. 10 is in the joint occupation of Mr. Hayden, 
music publisher; Bancroft & Co., San Francisco; 
and the Publishers’ Circular. No. 11 is oceu- | 
pied by Messrs. Woolley, Sanders, & Co., straw- | 
hat manufacturers and warehousemen. This 
house is a very large one, and has only been 
built a few years. It is five stories high, and 
the newness of the bricks has not yet worn off. 
No, 12 is in the occupation of Messrs. Cope- 
stake, Moore, Crampton, & Co., the well-known 
Manchester warehousemen, of Bow Churchyard, 
Cheapside. It has a frontage of probably 35 ft. 
It is five stories high in one half, and six stories 
in another. This is an end house of that side of 
the square, with a vacant piece of land beside 
it. The other end of the same side was a house 
with many tenants, but was burnt down, and 
has never been rebuilt. Such is the character. 
of that side of the square which appears in the 
presentment schedule. 
Let us return for a moment to Alderman Rose. | 


, on the footpath. 


It is not fair to the public, nor is it desirable | 
for the credit of those responsible for the works | 
in progress on the spot, that the wall should be 
allowed to remain in this state. We do not say 
that there is any urgent menace of danger. It 
is quite possible, nay, probable, that the sound old 
brickwork may rest for months on its two wooden 
legs, like some of those veteran pensioners who 
exhibit their honourable losses, borne in the ser- 
vice of their country, in the corridors of Chelsea 
Hospital. But we cannot afford to leave such a 
matter to probability in an important thorough- 
fare of a great city. If the wall fell, the loss of 
life, though not so calamitons as in the case of | 
the much loftier wall that fell the other day at | 
Naples, might still be of a nature that would | 
startle the public. It is a time when there are | 


evil spirits abroad amongst us, if not exactly | 


seeking whom they may devour, yet evidently 
bent on mischief. It is not justifiable to peril 
the safety of even a single passenger out of the 
many thousands who daily pass over the pave- | 
ment on which this wall would fall if the props | 
were struck, while cross-cut saws and sledge 
hammers are accessible to those who have the 
ill-will to use them. We must remember that 
apparent purposelessness is a feature of much of 
the destructive agency of the day. But apart 
from any question of malice, we have, within 


In speaking of the article in the Builder and | the last few weeks, had unusual proof of the 
contradicting it, he said that there was “ample | violence of the wind. It is true that danger 
space within the existing walls for any enlarge- | from wind depends not only on the velocity, but 
ment that might be required.” If this be so,| on the direction of the blast. Bat it is no less 
why should two aldermen, visiting justices of true that the direction is as little to be foretold 
Newgate, make a presentment to their own with certitude as is the force. We do not think 
court that there was aot, and schedule, say,| any man familiar with building would feel com- 





varnish are of an elastic nature, more fitted for 
the changes of sudden expansion and contrac- 
tion of wood. 

Walls of mortar, stucco, Roman cement, stone, 
&c., are the substances upon which waterglass 
may be employed with the greatest advantage. 
There is great affinity and relation between those 
bodies; waterglass becomes an insoluble mass, 
which, by the absorption of carbonic acid, be- 
comes harder and more indestructible. Gypsum 
(plaster of Paris) ought to be avoided as a 
ground ; there is no affinity between these two 
substances. 

Mortar which is composed of lime and sand is 
the best ground for waterglass. The sand used 
must be free from salts, ground flints, &e. The 
so-called artificial sands are the best, they have 
an even and sharp “corn.” The lime may be 
slaked; if fresh lime is used, it should be 
powdered fine to prevent “‘blowing:” in both 
cases the mortar should be rather poor in lime. 
Roman cement, mixed with mortar or with sand, 
also forms a good ground; but plaster of Paris 
must be avoided in the last layer of mortar. 

The ground should be of an even grain,—not 
smooth ; the larger the wall and the details to 
be painted, the coarser the grain of the sand 
may be. After the ground is perfectly dry it 
ought to stand for a week or two before painting 
is commenced. The colours used for painting 
pictures, decorations, or large surfaces, are 
timply ground fine in pure water: the water is 
best purified by boiling. The colours are applied 
with water only. Those artists and decorators 
who are used to paint in tempera, in body- 
colours, or distemper, will find this process easy ; 
tbose who are used to oil-painting only, require 
some practice to master the details of manipula- 
tion. Before application of colonr, moisten the 
places with water; and sheuld the ground be- 
come dry under the brush it is kept moist witha 
syringe, throwing the water in the form of a fine 
mist. In all eases where it becomes neces ary to 
paint over again, to deepen or heighten the 
colours, the places ought to be always moistened 
with the syringe. While painting is going on, 
the colours must not be touched or rubbed with 
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the finger, as they are now only “ bound” with 
water, and are soon damaged and rubbed off. 
When a picture or a wall is finished, the colours 
must be “ fixed ;” and now, for the first time, 
waterglass comes into ion. 

For fixing the colours the “ fixing watergiass 
is used. The surest way of using it is to dilute 
the solution with pure water considerably. That 
waterglass which is of the consistence of thick 
syrup may be diluted with six times ite bulk of 
water; that which is sold as “ fixing solution,” 
with an equal bulkof water. The whole surface 
is evenly syringed overs Care must be taken 
not to apply too much, er the colours may flow 
into each other. After the lapse of a day, the 
waterglass having had time to combine and 
harden, a second coat is applied: this time the 
solution may be @ little stronger. In most 
cases the colours will be all “ fixed” when the 
second “coat” is dry; if, however, some of the 
so-called meagre eolours, such as black, &c., 
still rub off with the finger, it is best to go over 
these with a soft brush and 

There is no advantage in adding more water- 
glass than is absolutely necessary to fix the 
colours. If too much is used, the surface be- 
comes bright, which is also the case if too much 
lime is in the mortar. Those bright places, in 
the course of a few days, turn into a white film, 
which, however, will disappear m the course of 
time, or must be removed with a sponge and 
clean water. The safest way to ensure success 
is to begin the fixing with a weak solution, and 
repeat it rather three or four times, than to use 
a strong solation at once. 

The colours or pigments to be used are as 
follows :— Zine white, permanent white (artificial 
sulphate of barytes), dark yellow, burnt and 
brown ochre, terra de Sienna raw and burnt, 
cadmium and chrome yellows, red chrome, 
chrome green, blue and green ultramarine, oxide 
of iron in red, brown, and crimson, burnt umber, 
mineral and lamp black. No vegetable colour 
is admissible. Vermilion, cobalt, and light 
ochre ought to be avoided also. 

For larger surfaces, for walls where expense 
is a consideration, lime and chalk (whiting) may 
be used, only those latter do not cover well: a 
little addition of zinc white will balance that 
defect and produce a “body.” It should 
be also borne in mind that waterglaes is anta- 
gonistic to oil paint; if any oil-painting is in 
proximity to waterglass painting, or upon a wall 
to be fixed, the oil paint ought to be covered 
with paper before fixing with waterglass, other- 
wise the oil paint will suffer. 

Woodwork when new, where a smooth and 
even surface is not required, where the smell of 
paint is too obnoxious, may be coated with 
waterglass. In that case it is recommended to 
“bind” the colours with weak size, and apply 
the waterglass afterwards with a brash. Wood- 
work is also protected against fire by the simple 
application of two or three coats of pure water- 
glass, without any pigment. The wood s0 
treated becomes darker. 

One more observation as a guide to the ope- 
rator is this: all the colours become a little 
darker under the fixing process, but in the 
course of a few days they regain their original 
tone. Certain colours, such as oxide of iron, 
artificial white of barytes, and some of the 
ochres, contain sometimes smaller or larger por- 
tions of sulphuric acid. These colours must, 
therefore, be washed with plenty of pure water 
before using them for painti 

Such are the principal features of water- 
glass painting, verified by practical success. 


” 








RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


ConnectED for years with railways as Sir 
Cusack has been, and travelling largely 
as he did for a long time, both in the Old and 
New World, it was to be expected that he would 
produce an amusing and instructive book, when 
he announced his “ Rambles on Railways,” and 
he has not disappointed expectation.* If he had 
trusted more to himself, and avoided a few of the 
quotations, introduced evi through anxiety 
to make the book amusing, the result would have 
been even more sati than itis. Best of 


all, if he could have brought himself to it, would | system 


have been his Rambles about Railways. An in- 
structive story he could tell, we have a strong 
opinion ; and one of these days he may perhaps 


* Rambies on Railwa: By Sir Cusack P, 4 
Londen : Effingham Wilson. 1868. a 





be led to do it. The present generation re- 
member the commencement of the work of 
covering England with railways, and since that 
time 4554 millions of money have been spent. 
The story of how this has been done, in what 
ways it was raised,—who won, and who lost,— 
would make a wonderful book. Well, never 
mind that just now. The volume before us gives a 
variety of information concerning, am other 
undertakings, the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
Canadian, Indian, and Italian, and includes 
a number of maps and diagrams, with a view of 
a centre-rail-engine ascending a steep gradient 
amongst the Alps. The Pacific Railway, which 
is to cost thirty millions sterling (16,0001. a 
mile), is bemg made at the eastern end wholly 
by Irishmen, and on the Pacific side by Chinese, 
to @ man. 

The of all Earopean railways is nearly 
half Italian, and a little more than half “ Sonth 
| Austrian.” It is called in France, Sud 
| Autrichienne et Haute Italie. In Italy the two 
last words are converted into Alta Italia. The 
total is now 2,565 English miles, of 
which the South Austrian portion measures 
1,349, and the Italian 1,216. 

The two extreme western pointe of the mighty 

system of the South Austrian and Alta Italia are 
|at Susa, at the foot of the Mont Cenis Pass of 
|the Alps, and Cuneo at the foot of the Col 
|di Tenda. Its two eastern are Vienna, and still 
| farther, Pesth. Its northern is Kutzen, about a 
| hundred miles to the south-east of Munich. Its 
| southern, Pistoja, is twenty-two miles to the 
north-east of Florence. It possesses railways 
across two of the passes of the Alps, the Se@m- 
| meringand the Brenner. Itsstations are at Genoa, 
| Turin, Milan, Innspruch, capital of the Tyrol, 
| Verona and Venice, Trieste, Vienna, and Pesth. It 
| is equally fitted (as it has proved itself to be) for 
| @ great military railway, and for one to be de- 
voted only to commercial and indastrial develop- 
ment; bat it has its skeleton in its closet,—it is 
not at Florence, capital of United Italy, nor is | 
there prospect of its being there, except by a/ 
combination which shall unite with it the whole 
of the Strade Ferrate Romane. 

The two next longest railways of Europe are 
French. The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean | 
Company has a length of railway, in France, of 
2,234 miles, and in 1864 it adopted a translitoral 
little son, which is known by the name of the | 
“ Algerian Railways.” At present the gentle, 
youth is of modest proportions, only thirty-one | 
miles open for traffic : eighty-one to be opened | 
in the present year; and of the remaining 264 
which are to constitute its fall-grown mileage | 
(376 miles), little more work than études pré-| 
liminaires has been bestowed upon them. | 

The railway that in mileage comes next in suc- | 
cession is the Orleans Company. Its is 
2,052 miles. The last of the four railway giants | 
is our own English giant, the London and North- | 
Western. Although the length of our country- | 
man is the least of all,—only 1,320 miles,—it is, 
shown that in its other dimensions it is in most 
respects superior, in none inferior, to its Conti- | 
nental brethren. 

The gross receipts from traffic for the year 
1866 were,—South Austrian, 2,957,7131., Alta 
Italia, 1,738,2021., total of the company, 
4,695,9151.; average weekly receipts, 90,3061. ; 
per mile per annum, 1,932. Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean, total traffic, 8,105,7761. ; average 
weekly receipts, 155,6911.; per mile per annum, | 
3,6401. As the total traffic receipts of French 
railways was, approximately (but the figures are 
very nearly exact), 24,140,0001., it follows that 
the receipts of this company exceeded one-third 
of the total railway receipts of the empire 
by 101,1101., and that its average weekly re- 
ceipts per mile exceed the average weekly 
receipts per mile of all France (2,8651.) by 
9551. 

The traffic receipts of the Orleans Company 
for 1866 were 4,401,8941.; average weekly re- 
ceipts, 94,2671.; per mile per annum, 2,189/., or 
4961. per mile per week below the receipts per 
mile per week of the total French railway 
system. London and North-Western, 6,312,0561. ; 
average weekly receipts, 120,400l. ; per mile per 
annum, 4,7821. 

The construction of railways cheaply in France 
is now occupying attention. A railway on this 
was opened on the 25th of August last,— 
the line from Fougéres to Vitré, on the Chemin 
de Fer de Ouest. Its length is twenty-three 
miles, and it has been constructed for 100,000V., 
or at the rate of 4,3481. a mile, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is carried 











country, necessitating numerous 





the greatest of which is a viaduct constructed of 
granite 120 yards long, and 22 yards high. The 
rails are Vignoles pattern, 60 lb. to the yard. 
The above price includes rolling stock, shops, 
and their equipments, te. “But everybody re- 
en wad — sonnant’ as the works ed, 

ine was not opened until everything had 
been settled up and paid for. This is one of the 
secrets,” continues our author, “ appertaining to 
the economic construction of railways.” That 
i@ just the text on which we should like a 
sermon. 

The grandest exceptional run ever made on 
railways, according to Sir Cusack, “ was on the 
5th of January, 1862, the occasion being when 
answers were brought to the despatches sent to 
Washington requiring the surrender of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, who had been taken out of 
the Trent, Royal West India mail steamer, by 
orders of Commodore Wilks. The steamer ar- 
rived at Queenstown at 10°5 p.m.: at 11°28 p.m., 
Irish time,* the special train started from Cork, 
and accomplished the journey to Dublin (166 
miles) in four hours and three minutes; or at 
the rate of 41 miles an hour, including stoppages. 
The mail steamer Ulster arrived at Holyhead at 
815 am. The special train started at 8-28, 
and it is from this point that the most remark- 
able part of the express journey was accom- 
plished. The run from Holyhead to Stafford, 
1303 miles, occupied only 145 minutes, being at 
the rate of 54 miles an hour, and although so 
high a rate of speed was not attempted over the 
more crowded parts of the line approaching 
London, the whole distance from Holyhead to 
Euston was performed by the London and North- 
Western Company in exactly five hours, or at a 
speed of 52 miles an hour,—a speed un- 
paralleled for so long a distance on a line 
crowded with traffic.” 

We have travelled faster than this for shorter 
distances, fifty and odd miles, on more than one 
occasion. Years ago we travelled, for example, 
from London to Didcot at the rate of a mile a 
minute, Brunel being engine-man. 

In France, the fastest train is timed for 354 
miles an hour; in Belgium, for 34} miles. 

One special purpose of the book is to fight the 
battle of railway companies as against the Post- 
office, and more than once the author asks :— 


“On what grounds, other than the hollow ones of pre- 
, can the Post-office claim special exemptions, as 
regards payments, as well as special rights and privileges, 
without loge remuneration for them? Neither the 
Post-office nor any other department of the State assisted 
railways during their inception, or during their econstruc- 
tion ; on the contrary, whenever they had the chance of 
raising their hands against or making exorbitant demands 
upon railways, they never failed to do so.” 

It is quite right, he thinks, in the interest 
of the community at large, that, inasmoch 
as railways are the public highways of the 
land, the right of postal transmission upon 
them should be secured in the most complete, 
prompt, and absolute manner that law can 
enforce. There must be no doubt or hesita- 
tion upon this point; but that limit passed, 
the postal department is, notwithstanding that 
its officials are of “her Majesty’s service,” 
nothing more than, as a whole, an extremely 
well-organized, efficient trading establishment, 
protected, as a monopoly, by many Acts of 
Parliament.” 

« The railways have never shown themselves otherwise 


than ready, it might rather be said anxious, to serve the 
Post-office ; but in this land of trade and commerce, their 


| managers look for proper remuneration for services ren- 


dered. No more is asked, and no more is expected. The 
law and practice have very wisely instituted a distinction 
between the manner in which ocean and railway mail con- 
tracts shall be entered into. Because the ocean highway 
is open to all, tenders for conveyance upon it are invited 
from all; on the other hand, with railways it has been 
very properly decided that they shall convey the mails, 
whether they like to do so or not; but the same law that 
has ted this pulsion, has also prescribed the man- 
ner by which a just and reasonable remuneration shall, in 
case of difference, be obtained.” 


The quotations made by the author in his 
account of the Indian railways (a system for 
which the Government of India has guaranteed 
to the extent of 88,000,000/.) seem to show 
culpable neglect of accommodation for third- 
class passengers at the different stations. Bad 
treatment of native travellers is also asserted. 
The shareholders in the various lines ought at 
once to take up this matter, and insist on an 
immediate change from this blind and suicidal 
course. 

According to our author, the total amount 
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of guaranteed interest on railways which has 
been paid by the Government of India from 
the year 1849, to the 3lst of December, 
1866, has been 18,929,5761.; of course during 
the early period of the Indian railways, it 
was all expenditure and no profit, for, although 

teed interest commenced in 1849, the first 
length of Indian railways was not opened for 


Now, sir, what I wish to say is, that although 
this gale, or rather storm, was more than com- 
monly severe, the accidents with which it has 
been accompanied are by no means uncommon. 
Indeed, they are the very reverse. Every year 
numerous accidents occur from chimney-pots 
and decaying roofs in Edinburgh, both in the 
old and the new town; and I do not need to 





traffic until 1853, and then the length was only | inform your Edinburgh readers that it does not 
twenty-two miles. In 1854, the miles opened always require a terrific storm like that I have 
were fifty-five; in 1855, ninety-eight; in 1856, | described to produce the fall of a lofty tenement 
102 ; in 1857, 145; in 1858, 145; in 1859, seventy- | and a destruction of human life. It is not 
five; in 1860, 208; in 1861, 759, which is the | easy to account in a single word for this condi- 
largest number of miles opened in any one year : | tion of things ; but one conspicuous defect in the 
the following year, 1862, was nearly as much, | Edinburgh municipal administration I will point 
being 747. Since then, the amount has been | out, and that is, there is no proper supervision, in- 
increased at the average annual rate of about spection, or regulation with regard to buildings 
300 miles; and the total mileage now is in force in the city. There is no Building Act in 
4,070. | Edinburgh. There are no district surveyors ; nor 

The companies have repaid to the Govern-| any professional committee of the town coun- 
ment, out of net earnings, about 7,000,0001.; cil to supply the defect ; and, finally, there is no 
making the present debt of the railways to the | organ like the Builder to advocate in such cases 
Government nearly 12,000,0001. Their net| the public interest. I cannot better describe 
earnings for 1865 were 1,341,5501., and for 1866 the Dean of Guild Court, which is popularly sup- 
they were about 2,170,0007. The amount paid | posed to be entrusted with the order and regu- 
by Government for guaranteed interest during | lation of buildings, than by comparing it to the 
1865 was 2,796,6761., consequently the net | Court of Wardens, or the lord mayor’sshow. It 
amount of money which the Government had is an institution that has survived its usefal- 


to find, and to debit against the companies, 


was 1,455,1261.; but, in 1866, whilst the 
amount paid in guaranteed interest was 
2,964,0731., as the net earnings were 


2,170,0001., the Government had only to debit 
the companies with about 800,000/. It is ex- 
pected that the sum deficient this year will not 
be more than 600,0001., notwithstanding that 


the amount of interest for which the Govern- | 


ment is responsible will be about 3,300,0001. 

We may not, however, accompany farther our 
agreeable guide. We introduce him to our 
readers, that they may take his “ Rambles” and 
enjoy his genial gossip, 








A VOICE FROM EDINBURGH AFTER 
THE STORM. 


When a man makes a narrow escape of his 
life as J did the other day, his first duty, after 
thanking Almighty God for his safety and pre- 
servation, is to try and prevent a recurrence of 
the circumstances under which the accident had 
arisen. The best method of doing this appears 
to me to write a note to the Builder, which if 
you will kindly publish you will do me,—and a 
great number of other residents in Edinburgh, in 
whose name I may venture to speak,—a very 
great favour. 


| ness, and become antiquated. The Lord Dean 
‘of Guild in Edinburgh (Law) is a tea mer- 
chant ; the convener (Ford) is a cheesemonger ; 
}and soon. There is of course a city architect 

and a burgh engineer, or superintendent of build- 
| ings, and there is above all a legal gentleman of 
| great power and ubiquity, videlicet, the town 
'clerk. The case for these local authorities can- 
not be better stated than by quoting, with your 
permission, part of an article which appeared in 
the Scotsman the other day, which I think bears 
very strong internal evidence of an official 
afflatus, but which seems to ignore or repudiate 
completely the whole theory of official respon- 
sibility. The Scotsman, you are perhaps aware, 
is more distinguished for its political than its 
technical articles :— 


“The recent lamentable accident in Duke-street has 
had the natura! effect of calling an unwonted degree of 
attention to the condition of chimney-stalks and chimney- 
cans in the city; and it has also excited inquiry as to 
| whether the woodwork even of the better class of our 
| dwellings, is such as it ought to be. We have seen, in 

another case where a chimney-stalk fell through a roof 
| and one of the upper floors of a dwelling, that its further 
| progress was then arrested, and that thus a sacrifice of life 
| was happily prevented. There is too much room to be- 
| lieve that, had the woodwork of the roof and the floors 
of the house in Duke-street been of proper strength, the 
community would not have had to deplore the awful 
| results of the catastrophe of Friday week. It is not, 
| however, to indulge in such speculations that we now refer 
| to the matter, but to impress upon proprietors and tenants 
| of property the responsibility which attaches to them 
individually to look immediately to the condition of 





You are aware, of course, that upon the 24th | the buildings in which they are interested, and to 


day of January ultimo the city of Edinburgh was | see that they are not such as to sndanger either 


visited by a severe and protracted gale of wind. 
There had been nothing like it in the recollec- 
tion of the oldest inhabitant. By and by the 
gale grew into a violent storm, accompanied 
with heavy showers of rain and gusts of wind 
that blew with the noise of distant thunder and 
with the force of a whirlwind. 

Just at the commencement of the most 
furious part of the storm I was coming out at 


residents or passers by. From many of the commu- 

nications which are addressed to us on the subject, it 

appears to be a prevalent idea that this is a matter for the 
| authorities, and that if they do not take action, proprietors 
| are relieved from all responsibility. This is quite a mistake. 
| Nothing in our Police Acts can be construed into a di- 
| vestiture of the responsibilities which attach by common 
| law and common sense to the possession of property, It 
| is the undoubted duty of every proprietor to see that his 
| building and all its pertinents are secure ; and if by care- 
| lessness or neglect others suffer, the law will give the 
_ sufferers their recourse against him. The instinct of self- 


stands the fact ? How far do human ingenuity 
and foresight go in repairing the errors of 
original defective construction? What weight 
per square yard of Ballachulish slates will a 
}-inch deal support ? How long is a rubble chim- 
ney stalk with a range of red tile cans supposed 
to last? What is the capacity of endurance of 
a zinc ridge at an altitude of 200 ft. above 
the level of the sea? How long does a slate- 
nail last? Why should the best buildings in 
Edinburgh have such wretched dormers, covered 
with slates, no courses on the front wall, and 
no aprons to the skews or the skylights? I 
need not pursue the argument. ‘“ Haman fore- 
sight’? and “the instinct of self-preservation ” 
are, I am afraid, too intangible and too per- 
functory in their operation to be defended at 
this time of day, as the ultimate principles of 
protection to human life,—particularly when com- 
pared with the regular systematic and intelligent 
instructions of a skilled surveyor acting upon the 
said principles. What does a poor old woman 
left with a piece of rickety property know about 
such philosophy, even supported by such juris- 
prudence? Accordingly, some people residing in 
Edinburgh would be glad to know a little more 
of the nature of the duties of the “ Burgh Engi- 
neer.” I have not a single word to say against 
him either professionally or as an individual ; 
for Mr. Charles Macpherson is, I believe, a com- 
petent engineer, and he comes of a good stock. 
But it is the system I wish to attack. As 
far as I know, he issues no annual report, 
takes no cognisance of new buildings, and 
does not even, except by way of mild re- 
monstrance, require people to clean out or 
abolish their underground cesspools. I uni- 
versally find him called in to do something when 
it is too late. He is more of an undertaker than 
a physician. There, for example, was erected 
in an exposed situation at Morningside a United 
Presbyterian Church, one of those debased and 
grotesque imitations of Early English—the chief 
feature of which is a high-pitched triangular 
roof with perpendicular windows in the gables. 
It has very properly been pronounced a sham, 
and its downfall had been often predicted. But 
the first and only occasion on which I ever heard 
of the engineer surveying it was on the very day 
I refer to, when he had to survey itsruins! I 
will give one more instance if you will allow me 
another quotation from the report of our town 
council proceedings respecting the accident at 
Duke-street. 


“The clerk read a report by the burgh engineer, stating 
that he had employed workmen to remove dangerous por- 
tions of chimney-stalks during the storm, and rubbish at 
the scene of the accident in Duke-street, and that the ex- 
pense of the work amounted to 261. 5s. 5d. 

Mr. Stott said that in Duke-street he believed the work 
was well done; but, in other parts of the town, great mis- 
chief was done to the roofs of the houses by the rough 
manner in which the chimney-cans were thrown down, 
In one case in Lothian-street, he saw chimney-cans actually 
smashed on the roofs instead of rolling them down. 

The Lord Provost said that he could bear witness to the 
activity of the superintendent and burgh engineer. In 
the midst of the storm he went down to Duke-street, and 
saw an immense deal of exertion employed to extricate the 

eople from the fallen ruins. As some reflections had 
| a cast upon the city officials in regard to other matters, 
| he felt great pleasure in saying that on that occasion great 
| anxiety was shown to extricate the sufferers. In the name 
| of the Council, he would say he thought the workmen who 





the front door of my residence, and while stand- preservation also suggests to occupiers of property the | were labouring amidst the dust to remove the rubbish, and 


ing fora moment hesitating whether I should 
venture forth, a whole avalanche of chimney- 
pots, fragments of mortar, and decayed masonry 
was precipitated on the landing of the outer 
stair! Literally, I escaped within an inch of 
my life. Had it not been for the signal of a 
tradesman opposite, who had observed the mass 
to topple, it is certain that I should have crossed 
the threshold, and so perhaps have been killed 
on the spot :— 
“ No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfectious on my head.” 

Having thus providentially escaped, I returned 
to the house, where, for six or seven hours we 
were prisoners. From our parlour windows, 
which overlook the intersection of George-street, 
and Castle-street, we watched the storm and 
its consequences ; and I must tell you that I do 
not remember in all my life to have seen so 
much terrible damage done in so short a space. 
Life and property were alike in jeopardy : 
chimney-cans were blown down with great vio- 
lence ; slates were flung about in all directions ; 
portions of chimney-stacks fell through roofs ; 
several people were blown down and severely 
injured, and four people were killed. That I 
did not happen to be included in the latter 
category was due entirely, as I have said, to the 
timely warning I received from the opposite side 
of the street. | 





duty of seeing that they are not exposed to uvnecessary 
risks, The landlord is bound to keep their dwelling wind 
and water tight. He is no less bound to keep it safe, so 
far as that can be secured by human care and foresiyht. 

o 7” * * * 


| All this seems to be so obvious as not to require state- 
ment here. But, as we have said, there is a prevalent de- 
sire on the part of many to transfer the natural obliga- 
tions of landlords in the matter of public functionaries, 
and such persons should be made aware without delay 
that this is impossible. In the interest of the public, 
police officials are empowered to step in and compel 
the negligent or refractory landlord to do his duty, 
lor, failing his doing so, to cause it to be done 
; at his a, and to subject him to the whole 
costs of the proceedings prescribed for that pur- 
ose, But neither the action nor inaction of public 
ctionaries can relieve any landlord of his own proper 

| obligation and responsibilities, which extend not only to 
removing danger when that exists, but to seeing that none 

| does exist. This, of course, involves the employment by 
the landlord of practical men of skill, and cannot be met 
by an appeal to the burgh engineer, who has other and 
uite different duties to perform. No doubt, if the land- 

| lord fails to discharge his duty, the burgh engineer will 
| interfere, in the interest of tenants and of the community, 
| to compel him, But that is a purely remedial power. 
| There are, too, emergencies when the burgh engineer 
| must act spontaneously and decisively, When the risk of 
accident is imminent, or when accident has actually 
occurred, the law arms him with summary and arbitrary 
wers to protect or save life and property. But still the 
andlord remains liable for the consequences of his pre- 
vious neglect, and of these he cannot by any means divest 


These remarks are certainly valuable as con- 
taining what we may reasonably assume to be a 
statement of the law in Scotland. How then 


| extricate, if possible, the people from the fallen ruins,— 
| he thought it was a matter of thankfulness thai the work 
was done with so much activity. 

Dean of Guild Law said that among those who were 
exerting themselves at the Duke-street accident he noticed 
Mr. Slater (who recently got a medal), with some of his 
best men ; and it was astonishing how much exertion was 
made by these men. 

The Lord Provost.—He is a most useful citizen that.” 
[He is a Slater to trade. } 


I will not dwell, sir, on the lugubrious gratifi- 
cation one may derive from a consideration of 
the fact that in Edinburgh the work is well and 
actively done in digging one’s body out of the 
fallen ruins! Even the circumstance of a Lord 
Provost, or a Lord Dean of Guild, superintending 
the operation, does not, in my estimation, make 
the prospect one whit more pleasant. I had 
rather a thousand times hear of a good slater 
or an honest chimney-sweep inspecting my roof 
now and then, and pointing out to my “ instinct 
of self-preservation ” that my chimney-stalk was 
in need of pointing, or that my chimney-pots 
were in danger of toppling down. 

Even now the danger is very great. Since the 
storm occurred a period of a fortnight has 
elapsed, and very little has been done to repair 
the damage. My sky-line is everywhere bounded 
with broken and dilapidated chimney-pots, 
some of which are actually detached from the 
building. 





In conclusion, I beg to say that you would 
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confer a great obligation on the Edinburgh 
public if you point out to their official repre- 





ject is not a favourite one here. That small 
report on the fatal accident which occupies, I 
shall say, three inches of space in the newspaper 
columns, was followed by one on Sunday-trading 
which occupied three feet ! and that is by no means 
an unfavourable exampleof the municipal wisdom, 
sagacity, and public spirit of modern Athens. 
AN OBSERVER. 








STORM AND FLOOD. 


Tue force of the wind in London during the 
late storm, reached a pressure of 35 lb. on the 


| fevers, agues, yellow fever, &c., with all their 
sentatives some of their positive duties with | voyage, or removal to a higher altitude, or one 
regard to sanitary police. I am aware the sub-|of them, is invariably recommended by the 
faculty to their unhappy patients,even when | long to himself,—they are simply the tools t 
medicine has failed to remove the disease ; and | which he has we and the client ores him 
the result is generally successful. Some who /| for the result. The same understanding ought 
visit these places are so constituted as to escape | to prevail when only part of the process pre- 
those deadly and depressing diseases, as did|paratory to the erection of a building has been 
your correspondent ; but these cases are few, and | gone through, but ‘we-are afraid it does not at 
at those periods when they are the most rife and | present. 


THE BUILDER. 





pretty generally understood, the understanding 


attendant evils, and a change of climate, a sea-| being assisted by the printed declaration of the 


virulent, the «air appears disagreeable and 
oppressive, and a feeling of lassitude seems to 
steal over your whole frame, rendering any 
exertion ‘unpleasant and almost intolerable ; but 
a relief is soon produced to those feelings by the 
springing up of the trade winds, or a cold 
“ norther,” showing the necessity and the benefit 








of a change of air. If such be the marked effect 


Institute of Architects, that an architect’s draw- 


ings, when the building has been executed, be- 








HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 
Ovr remonstrances have not been without 
some effect. The wrongly shaped and placed 
reflectors have been removed, and other burners 


square foot, or 6 Ib. more than that of the great | in a tropical climate, it certainly must ace | provided, with obvious improvement in the res 
storm of 1866, when the Royal Charter was lost. | a rae one in a temperate on and bear IF —— ale 
The most serious destruction of property at/|and low levels of towns will, and doubtless do, 
Hull was at the works of the British Gaslight | play a considerable part in the hygiene of the 
Company. No.1 gasometer, a very large struc- | inhabitants, and one that appears worthy of | bedewed and bedimmed with water. Surely there 
ture, was blown bodily over and fell into pieces, | greater notice than appears to be bestowed upon | has been a want of intelligence shown in this 


the surrounding pillarsand stonework being also | 
very much broken. The gasometer at the time | 


it. 


I beg to append a list of the levels of a few 


' Something, however, is still needed, apparently, 


in the shape of ventilation. Many of the globes, 
| when we passed them a few nights ago, were 


| little matter which is scarcely creditable. The 
new railing which, after many months, has been 


contained about 250,000 ft. of gas. The whole | places, taken at the instance of the late Mr. | put up in Park-lane, seems strong, but it is very 


took fire, and the flames raged for about half an | 
hour with great intensity. 

At Sheffield two chapels were partly blown 
down. A circus, a house, and a chimney were 
also blown down. 

The oldest plane-tree in Scotland, and per- 
haps the largest of its kind in Britain, fell in 
the same gale. It grew by the side of the river 
Allan, near Dunblane, and was known as the 
“ Big Tree in Kippenross,” as long ago as the 
reign of Charles II. 

Considerable damage was done along the 
Thames on Saturday last by an unusually high 
tide. The water rose 3 ft. higher than the usual 
spring tides, and it is some years since such an 
influx of water has taken place. At the present 
stage of the progress of the Thames Embank- 
ment, this tide did much damage. The water 
overflowed the walls, and the whole of the vacant 
space which is being reclaimed from the river 
was filled. Other damage to property has re- 
sulted on the Surrey side of the river. Several | 
streets were partially inundated. 

A remarkably high tide was experienced at | 
Hull on Saturday morning, the water having) 
risen to a height of 30 ft., or also about 8 ft. | 
higher than the usual heavy tides. Houses, | 
cellars, and streets were flooded. 








COMPARATIVE ALTITUDES. 


Tue article upon comparative altitudes is one 
to which I have devoted considerable attention, 
and I had collected a number of examples of the 
section of many railways, showing the ordinates 





above high or low water mark, but there are not | a number of canal sections that have intersected | 


Telford, C.E., between Holyhead and London, to 
supplement those contributed by your corre- 
spondent “A. J.” It will be found there are 
some places where they differ from “A J.’s;” 
but these are occasioned by the difference in 


ugly. 

| In Kensington Gardens, too, things are not 
always done thoughtfully. For many a year a 
| covered garden-seat or alcove has afforded pro- 
tection as well as rest to pedestrians. It was 


datum, Telford taking high-water at Holyhead, lofty, and the front very open; but being placed 


and “A, J.” mean level of the sea at Liverpool, 


_ toback the sun and the prevailing rains it did good 


—rather an ambiguous term, as the level of an service. This alcove has been recently brought 


average tide is a moot point with engineers. 
The following are the respective altitudes of the 
towns situated on the Great London and Holy- 


away from its original position and re-erected at 
| some cost near where the fountains are; evidently, 
| however, without a thought as to aspect and pur- 


head road, ronning across the country diagonally | pose, for it is so placed as to receive the full 


from north-west to south-east :— 







Feet. 
Highest point between the town and Stanley 
MGS, TEORTIOT cccccessecisisrensedsncovessvenneece 4 

RIE CIEE i cicccitersesiicaessececacennenevernses 56 
Town of Corwen ... sess 444 
Llangollen ...... 261 
Chirk Village ...... 334 
Oswestry town .... we 428 
Welsh Bridge, Shrewsbury ... » 174 
Corner of town-hall, ditto ....cc.cc..csccesceseeeees 200 
Cock Inn, Watling-street ........ccccssccereeseesee 332 
ORE DP ni <siricacsiuhestabaeniesettienenneiarereerese 425 
Po Le eee 270 
Wolverhampton Marketplace ...........+.s0ses00+ 506 


Summit east of Earl Dartmouth’s Park ...... 551 





Ditto at Hockley Inn _ 425 
Top of Bull-street, Birmingham ..............00+« 439 
Summit of Meriden-bill ...........csccccscccceerereee 487 
St. John’s Church, Coventry ............ccessereeeee 253 
Opposite market-place, ditto...........csesssesseeee 288 
Summit east of Braunston.............0cccssesserees 543 


Ditto of Daventry-street ........ccccccsececesseeees 489 
Opposite the Angel Inn (late the Dirt House) 447 
Stoney Stratford-street 231 





Church, Little Brickhill  .1.........cccccceseereecee 489 
bo eee 354 
Dunstable-street ( opposite GRD. accteiescscnnies 474 
Summit of St, Alban’s-street  ....0..00-...s0-se00 357 
Ditto Peahen Inn, ditto .........ccccccsssoreeeceeens 358 
At South Mims Tollgate ..........ccccoccssesssssseees 257 


: force of both sun and rain. 

| The site of the new drinking-fountain in the 
park, of which we recently gave a view, would 
have been better described as near Stanhope- 

| place Gate. 








| THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


THE operative builders of Sunderland are 
applying to their masters to be allowed to work 
only nine hours a day. The employers have 
appointed a sub-committee. 

The operative masons in Halifax have sent a 
| six months’ notice to the masters to the effect 
that they will expect an increase of wages to the 
| amount of 2s. each per week. 

The master builders of North Staffordshire 
have given notice of a slight increase in the 
working time of their men, thus deviating from a 
mutual arrangement entered into by arbitration 
in May last. The men have determined “to 
retain the present code of rules by every legiti- 
mate means” in their power. By a subsequent 








I think I can further supplement this state- resolution, they have empowered delegates “ to 
at each change of gradient, and their levels ment by the addition of many towns, taken from | settle the dispute to the best of theirjudgment.” 


A lock-out has just occurred among the 


many of them connected with the sea level as a various parts of the country, and also from the, moulders at Glasgow, and it is believed will be 


common datum. 


|sections of many railways, but I find there are| general over Scotland. Fourteen shops in 


But many of these levels are not connected many of them not at present connected with the | Glasgow are subject to the lock-out, and more 
with the high and low points of towns, as they sea level as a common datum, although such a, than half the moulders in the city are involved. 
might have easily been done when they were one would have formed a capital basis for a| The men complain of harsh treatment by the 


being prepared, and they would have formed an | 
invaluable record of the respective levels of every 
place in the country. 

This has been done, to a certain extent, in the | 
Ordnance Survey, where the levels of some high | 
points are noted; but I think it has not been | 
carried out with especial reference to our towns 
and villages; and I think, on the ground of | 
health, it is of the highest importance, as I | 
believe the altitude, as well as the physical and | 
geographical position of towns, has a dew 
marked effect on the public health, much more 
so than is generally admitted ; in fact, producing 
a difference of climate, and it does not appear 
to me to be sufficiently considered by those 
whose place it is to study the hygiene of the 
population. 

In corroboration of the above remarks, I may 
instance places I have personally visited and 
known, viz., Havanna, Vera Cruz, Belize (Hon- 
duras), and New Orleans, all situated very low, 
few feet above the level of the sea. Most of those 
are well designed and laid out: except in the 
first-named the streets are narrow, but in the 
latter they are wide and spacious, and built in 


j 
} 


special regard to regularity and order, to prevent | paring the necessary 


overcrowding; and in respect to the public 


record of levels throughout the country. 
B. B. 








THE OWNERSHIP OF ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 


An Architect writes as follows:—“I was 
employed to make drawings and specifications 
for a building with the understanding that I 
should carry out the works. Tenders were ob- 
tained, but owing to unforeseen circumstances my 
employer could not proceed withit. I havesent 
in my bill, charging simply for the work done, 
viz., making the drawings and specification ; 
but I am refased payment unless I hand over 
the whole of the plans and specification. Am I 
bound to give them up ?” 

If the charge sent in is for “‘ making drawings 
and specification,” recovery at law could scarcely 
be expected as matters at present stand, unless 
the things charged for had been delivered. There 
would be more likelihood of success, without 
giving up the drawings, if the claim had been 
shaped as for time and skill employed in pre- 
documents and instructions 
for the production of a building not farther pro- 


health, in all these places, notwithstanding they | ceeded with, and obtaining tenders for the neces- 





are greatly troubled and decimated with low | sary works from builders. It is beginning to be | 


# 


masters in sundry trade matters, and particu- 
larly as regards wages. 

A painfal excitement has been produced at 
Brynmawr in consequence of the great iron- 
masters, Messrs. J. & B. Bailey, having announced 
the closing of their Nantyglo works. Something 
like 8,000 persons are employed at the works. 

A deputation of trades unionists have had a 
meeting with the members for the city of Man- 
chester, Messrs. Thomas Bazley and Jacob 
Bright. The purpose of the interview was to 
lay before the hon. gentlemen a copy of a bill 
which it is proposed to introduce into Parliament 
in the ensuing session, the main object of which 
is to give trade societies the same legal footing 
at present enjoyed by friendly societies, especially 
as to the safe custody of their funds, and the 
power to prosecute defaulting members for em- 
bezzlement. 

A large meeting of the working men of 
Sheffield has been held in the Temperance Hall, 
Town-head-street, the chief object being to hear 
an address “on Trades’ Unions, Mr. Roebuck, 
M.P., and the Royal Commission,” by Mr. 
Applegarth, of London, the general secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners. The meeting was convened by the 
Executive of the Association of Organised 





Trades, and although only a comparatively short 
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DESIGN FOR HOUSE OF LORDS, VIENNA.—Plan of Principal Floor. 


notice had been given the room was well filled. 
Mr. George Austin, the president of the AJliance 
of Organised Trades, occupied the chair. After 
some discussion the meeting passed, amid accla- 
mation, the following rerolution :— 


‘That this meeting, believing trades’ unions to be 
essential to the well-being ot the working man, and the 
best means at his command for successfully resisting the 
encroachments attempted to be made by unprincipled 
employers upon his rights and privileges, and seeing the 
numerous attacks made on such unions in certain quarters, 
pledges itself to do all in its power to promote their in- 
terest, and strenuously to oppose the return to Parliament 
of any gentleman who is not in favour of the legalization 
of trades’ unions, the protection of their funds, and 
placing them more on an equality with other institutions 
of the country.” 


A political resolution as to Mr. Roebuck was 
also passed. 





THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
MOVEMENT. 


A rReEporT addressed to the vice-president of 
the Committee of Council on Education has been 





agricultural labour; the establishment of a 
public primary school in connexion with every 
parish ; the introduction of science instruction 
in schools and colleges, and the early in- 
troduction of the metric decimal system of 
weights, measures, and an international decimal 
coinage, to facilitate and shorten the time 
now employed in the study of arithmetic; 
the formation of manufacturing and industrial 
museums in the chief manufacturing and in- 
dustrial towns; the diminution of the evil of a 
profusion of talents by giving to inventors the 
option of taking out a patent or accepting a Par- 
liamentary grant for a limited period, on the 
recommendation of a committee of experiments 
acting under the Patent Law Commissioners ; 


,and finally, a further and more systematic in- 


| quiry as to the relative position and progress of 
Great Britain and other countries in manufac- 
tures and industry. 

| The adjourned meeting of the Birmingham 
| artisans and others has resulted in the passing of 
/a resolution,—‘ That a society be now formed 
for assisting the local institutions for promoting 





| 


architecture in Germany, we had occasion to 
mention with commendation and illustrate some 
of the churches of Herr Schmidt.* The present 
design will show his skill in dealing with a 
secular building. The style adopted may be 
termed Burgundian Gothic. The dome, the 
arrangement of which is felicitous, is similar to 
that of one of his executed churches previously 
illustrated in our pages. The dome, it will be 
seen, is over the great meeting-hall. The fol- 
lowing references will serve to show the appro- 
priation of the different apartments on the 
principal floor :— 

REFERENCES. 
The session hall. 
Box for the royal court. 
Dressing-room to same. 
. Staircase for the court. 
. Meeting-room tor the archdukes. 
. Ante-chamber and servants’ room. 
Dressing-room for the archdukes. 
Connecting passage for the archdukes. 
Meeting-room for the members of the house. 
Staircase for the members of the house. 
. Wardrobes, 
. Dressing-rooms. 
Writing-room. 


edad id 
SSN Seeneoeere 


— te on ao regener va — | technical education in Birmingham, and other | Reading-room. 
professional instruction in italy and other purposes, connected with the interests of skilled | 15. Servants’ room. 
countries, and is by Professor Leone Levi, who | labour; and that the following twenty-five | oy >” pata 
visited for that purpose some centres of manu- | gentlemen [names not in resolution as reported | 18. Minister's room. 

19, Ante-chamber to same. 


facturing industry in this and Continental coun- 
tries. With reference to technical instruction, 
Professor Levi Jays before Lord Robert Montagu 
suggestions for the establishment of an industrial 
university or a superior technical institute, as 
a normal school for teachers of science; chairs 
of lectureship; technical schools, with work- 
shops, collections of tools and instruments, 
museums, and libraries; agricultural schools, 
with farms and gardens, throughout the country 
districts ; schools in relation to weaving, dyeing, 
and mechanics, in places such as Manchester, 
Leeds, Glasgow, and Belfast ; mining schools in 
Truro, Newcastle, and Glasgow; navigation 
schools in London, Liverpool, and Greenwich ; 
agricultural schools in Bedford and Warwick ; 
schools of metallurgy in Birmingham and Shef- 
field, &c.; studentships ; technical school com- 
mittees ; also suggestions for the use and adop- 
tion of existing institutions, wherever available, 
for the purpose of technical schools; the exten- 
sion of grants by the Privy Council for such 


_ in copjanction with those artisans of Birmingham | 


/and the neighbourhood selected by the Chamber 
| of Commerce, at the request of the Society of 
_ Arts, be appointed a committee, and be requested 
| to take the necessary steps for organising the 
| society, and report toa future meeting.” 





DESIGN FOR HOUSE OF LORDS, 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


| Just previously to the war with Prussia, a 
| limited number of architects were commissioned 
| to submit designs for the erection of a House of 
Lords in the Austrian capital. No decision 
;was come to in face of national troubles. 
The project, however, is now beginning, we 
| believe, to be talked of again, and we give 
in our present number illustrations of the 
‘design that was submitted by Herr F. Schmidt 
|on the occasion referred to. In some recent 


| 











schools ; the extension of the factory laws to articles on the present position of ecclesiastical | 


20, Minister’s private room. 

21, Servants’ room. 

22. President’s saloon. 

23. Ante-chamber and servants’ room. 
24. Waiting-room, 

25. Stadio. 

26. First vice-president’s studio. 

27. Second vice-president’s studio. 
28, General ante-chamber. 

29. Servants’ room. 

30. Ante-chamber to offices. 

31, 32, 33. Offices. 

34. Director of shorthand writers. 

35. Ante-chamber and servants’ room to same. 
36, 37. Reporters’ rooms. 

38. Archives. 

39. Recorder's office. 

4), Ante-chamber to same. 

41, 42. Chancery to same. 

43. Journalists’ room. 

44. Dressing-room for occupants of boxes. 
45. Public staircase. 

46. Servants’ staircase. . 

47, 48, Court with glass covering. 

49, Corridor. 

50, Conneeting passages. 

51. Disposable space. 


7 





* See vol. xxv , pp. 793, 901, 909, 928. 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN PHIPPS, 
H.M.’s BOARD OF WORKS. 


WE mention, with great regret, that Mr. John 
Phipps departed this life on the evening of 
the 8th inst., aged seventy-three years. Mr. 
Phipps was an old and faithful public servant for 
nearly fifty years, and fulfilled his arduous duties 
as an architect and surveyor in the department 
of her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, with 
invariable satisfaction to the heads of the de- 
partment. He was possessed of great ‘energy, 
and was of the kindest disposition,—qualities 
which gained for him the good-will and con- 
fidence not only of his colleagues, but of all the 
various classes with whom business matters 
from time to time brought him into communica- | 





cluding, express a hope that the attention of | discussion the chairman ruled that it must be 
the Royal Institute would be given during the | inserted, which negatived the amendment. 
present session to one or two important matters | Eventually the original motion, by Mr. Silas 
connected with the public interests. He desired | Taylor, “That this board, having investigated 
much to see those satisfactory laws which had | the evidence of Mr. Furness, given before the 
been laid down by the Institute for the regula- | Registrar of the Bankruptcy Court on oath, and 
lation of competitions, and which were in the | adhered to by him, are of opinion that the state- 
hands of the members, strictly enforced by | ments made by him have been proved,” was 
committees and the members of the professiou. | put, and seven voted for it and twenty against 
jit, so that no decision whatever was come to 
| upon the subject, althongh it had been discussed 
| for upwards of five hours. 


BREAKFAST AT BIRMINGHAM TO THE! Mr. Doulton handed in a protest censuring 


2 “a re , the proceedings which had been taken against 
ARTISAN 4 > . . : gains 
araivertatar ORTERS AT THE PARIS him, and taking exception to the way in which 


| they had been conducted. 
Mr. J. 8. Weicut, chairman of the Artisans’! A motion was made, “That it be entered on 








tion. During his official career, many circum- | Sub-committee of the Birmingham Chamber of the minutes,” to which Mr. Richardson moved 
stances occurred to test his professional abilities ;, Commerce, has given abreakfast,at the Assembly. 20 amendment, “That the protest do lie on the 


and his responsibilities at times were very heavy. 
In proof of this, it is only necessary to mention 
that, within his experience, the duties of devising 
and superintending the works, fittings, and 
decorations requisite for two coronations de- 
volved upon him,—viz., those of King William 
IV. and of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. At the last coronation the fearful rush 
of people into the hanging galleries in the old 
Abbey of Westminster caused him great alarm. 
Although he had had them partially tested by 
gangs of men in marching order, he was unpre- 
pared for the forward rush of the people toward 
the fronts of the galleries, and this circumstance 
so shattered his nerves that it was a long time 
before he recovered from the shock, and his 
friends believed that he then received a lasting 
injury. 

Among other works we may instance that Mr. 
Phipps had the planning and arrangement of the 
Royal Gardens at Frogmore, which brought him 
under the personal notice of her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort. 

The decease of this gentleman is much 
lamented by all who knew him; and it is to be 
regretted that, at the date of his death, he had 
not had two years’ enjoyment of the rest to 
which his well-earned pension entitled him. 








DINNER TO SIR CHARLES LANYON, M.P., 
ARCHITECT. 


THE members of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, and of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, entertained the president of the 
former body, Sir Charles Lanyon, at dinner, on 
Thursday evening, the 6th inst., to congratulate 
him on the honour which he has lately received 
at the hands of his excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The chair was occupied by Sir John Benson, 
fellow of the Institute, in the absence of Sir 
Thomas Deane, senior vice-president of the 
Institute. In reply to the toast that was drunk 
to him, 

Sir C. Lanyon said he was proud to accept the 
honour that had been conferred upon him in 
connexion with his profession, and he believed 
that the honour was intended as a compliment 
to that profession as much as to himself. The 
chairman had alluded to his position as a member 
of Parliament. With regard to public measures, 
he thought that during the last session he had 
had an opportunity of being useful to the pro- 
fession in the matter of the Law Courts compe- 
tition. Sir C. Lanyon then gave an account of 
the course he adopted on the occasion referred to 
in the House of Commons, and of the result 
attending his efforts, by which two professional 
men were added to the list of judges. He 
regretted that at the present time he could not 
congratulate the Institute on the prospects 
professional employment. He believed that the 
progress and enterprise of the country had 
received a most unfortunate check, and that 
their profession, intimately connected as it is 
with the development and improvement of the 
country, must be amongst the first to suffer from 
any check which may be given thereto. No one 
could deny that the feeling of insecurity and 
want of confidence at present prevailing in 
many parts of Ireland necessarily tended to pre- 
vent the outlay of capital and retard all im- 
provement. Although he could not congratulate 
the profession in general on its present prospects, 
he could point with pleasure to the impress 
which the present generation would leave on 
this country, both in matters of taste and 


mechanical knowledge. At the risk of being | 


| people to open their purses and contribute 
| liberally to the advancement of technical in- 





table, and that the receipt of it be not recorded 
in the minutes,” which was put, and carried by 
fifteen to six. 

After sitting seven hours, the board adjourned. 


| rooms, to the deputation sent to the late Paris 
Exhibition to report upon the Birmingham trades. 
|The mayor (Mr. T. Avery) presided; and the 
_borough members, Messrs. Jobn Bright and_ 
_ George Dixon, were present. 
The mayor, in opening the proceedings, said | 
that the report which had been published must | 
have convinced every one how very desirable it | 
was that such a visit to Paris should have been 
made, and that the deputation should consist of 
persons of great practical knowledge and skill, 
who could judge for themselves what their rivals 
in other countries were doing in their particular 
_ trades, and who could supply their compeers and 
the artisans of their own and other towns with 
exact information as to what was really taking 
|place. Ie believed that some of them returned 
| sadder and wiser men, and exceedingly impressed 
| by the visit with the progress that was being 
| made in other countries. For his own part, he | 
| did not at all regret that this was the case; for 
the greatest of all dangers was the unconscious- | 
| hess of danger; and the first lesson to be learned | 
}in overcoming difficulty was to recognize in an | 
/exact and precise manner what that difficulty 
| was. 
Mr. Bright strongly urged the Birmingham 





FROM IRELAND. 


Dunboyne. — The new church of St. Peter, 
Dunboyne, which has been erected from funds 
contributed by the Rev. James Hamilton, of 
Ballymacoll and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Meath. 
|The church has been built from the design of 
Mr. S. Rollinson, architect, Chesterfield. It is 
‘in the Early English style. At the east end 
| there are three stained-glass windows, in memory 
jof the late Major and Mrs. Hamilton, of 
Vessington. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—At a meeting the sub-committee 

| on the improvement of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Mr. 
R. Matheson, of H.M. Works, showed plans of 
| the proposed improvements, which were cordially 
| approved of. The intention, says the Scotsman, 
| is to open up the building on the comprehensive 
scale adopted in the Cathedral of Glasgow ; but, 
in the meanwhile, the alterations are to be con- 
fined to the Choir or High Church. The per- 
| Spective view of the interior of the choir shows 
| the galleries taken down, a new pulpit at a lower 
| level, and the whole seats, with rows of stalls 
| along the sides, in the style of the King’s Col- 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. __!ege Chapel at Old Aberdeen. Tho estimated 

| expense is 3,5001. 

At the usual weekly meeting of the members| Leit/i.—The foundation-stoneof a Scandinavian 
of this board, the report of the committee of the Church, for the benefit of Danish, Swedish, and 
whole board submitting evidence taken by them Norwegian seamen frequenting the port has been 
in relation to the depositions of Mr. Furness be- Jaid. The site is on the west side of North 


struction, and the establishment of a museum 
in Birmingham. There was no occasion to go 
to Government for it. 











of | certain specified terms, any granite which might be re- 


fore the Registrar in Bankruptcy, was submitted, Junction-street, adjoining North Leith Poor- 
and various motions and amendments were con- house. It was gaily decorated with British, 
sidered, but without anything other than a Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish flags. Of 
negative result. The nearest approach to a 1,200l. required to complete the building, 8001. 
| majority in favour of any proposition or series have been already subscribed. 

| of propositions, was made on the motion of Mr. Borrowstownness. — The Custom-house at 
| Le Breton, who moved— Bo'ness and various adjoining properties have 


| «That the board, having considered the allegations been burnt to the ground. 
| made by Mr. Furness before the Commissioner in Bank- 

| ruptey, and subsequently, as far as they affect Mr. | 

| Doulton and Mr. Roche, members of this board, as also 
| the statements of those gentlemen, and of others, and the | 
| letters and documents now submitted by the committee | 
appointed to investigate the matter, find— 

1, That the terms on which Messrs, Cleland and Clench 
agreed to become bound for the due performance of his 
| contract by Mr. Furness were negotiated by Mr. Doulton; 
| that, though part of the consideration passed through his 
| hands, he denies having retained any portion for his own 
| benefit; and it is admitted by the sureties that the whole 
| amount was received and appropriated by them. 

2. That Mr, Roche, who was not the standing solicitor 
| of the Lundy Granite Company, but engaged specially for 
| the occasion while the acceptance of the tender of Mr. 
Furness was pending before the board, obtained a written 
agreement from him to purchase from that company, on | 





THE IRISH RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


AN influential meeting has been held at the 
Dublin Mansion House, to consider the present 
condition of the Irish railway system. The Lord 
Mayor occupied the chair. Lord Bandon moved 
a resolution approving of the “ policy of the pur- 
' chase of the railways by the State.” They were 
endeavouring to establish the cultivation of flax in 
the south, with the hope of having a portion of the 
linen trade established there, and some employ- 
ment given to the people. The buyers from the 
quired on ee = be bev ae aes in such north said they would a delighted : go a: 
| reement that Mr. Doulton sho @ referee in case | quently to Cork, but the ‘are was more than t 1ey 

. Mr. stat ; 
fay depute batreen the parton, Mr. Hooke haa stated | Toaid have to” pay to London. Things in the 
statement is proved to be correct by letters from officers | west were the same. The fare from Cork to 
|Galway was more than to London. Remon- 


of the Lundy Granite Company. ; : 
8. That the board deprecates the taking part by iM! stances had been made to the Great Southern 
but they gave a deaf ear 


members, in b or pr ] transactions, with | § , 
parties connected with the works of the board in matters | and Western Railway, 

| to their entreaties, and nothing but the exercise 
|of power by the Government would do any 


relating thereto, as calculated injuriously to affect the 
| 








character of the board in the conduct of its business.” 
After a very long discussion a vote was taken, | practical good. The Marquis of Clanricarde 
when there ap | moved—“ That we rejoice to observe that her 
For the amendment Majesty’s Government, by issuing @ commussion 
Against it of inquiry, have taken prompt and decided 

The chairman gave his casting vote in favour | measures to ascertain the ge ME eget 
of the amendment, and then vacated the chair, | condition, and actual value of al - e Irish rai 
which was taken by Mr. Savage. ways, in view of the contingency of their eventua 
It was afterwards stated that Mr. Bevan’s| purchase.” The resolutions seem to have been 


HOP eee REO anette eeeenereeeeee 
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considered tedious, he would, before con-|name had not been recorded, and after some / agreed to nem. con. 
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FORTIFYING POLICE-STATIONS. 


Tue Government, it is said, have determined to 
fortify the police-stations in London, this being 
the preliminary step to a scheme of general forti- 
fication of all the police-stations and barracks in 
the United Kingdom. It is to be hoped this is not 
to be done without sufficient reason. The ob- 
vious purpose of the few invisible Fenians who 
infest this country has been to produce a panic ; 
bat surely the Government must have informa- 
tion which the public do not yet possess as to 
the magnitude of this movement, otherwise there 
is ing very indiscreet in all this. The 
head office of the Metropolitan Police force at 
Scotland-yard will be the first, it is said, to be 
placed in a state of defence, and with this object 
Messrs. Clarke & Co., of Rathbone-place, are 
manufacturing bullet-proof iron shutters for the 
windows of the station. The shutters will be so 
constructed that they can be closed almost in- 
stantaneously, and an apparatus adjusted inside 
which will make them proof against any fusiladeof 
smallarms. Just think of the Fenians treating a 
London police-station to a fusilade of small arms, 
while the police and the military are nowhee ! 
The doors, it is surmised, will be similarly pro- 
tected. When all the stations in the metropolis 
and suburban districts are provided with the 
ball-proof shutters, the stations and barracks of | 
the police in Ireland, it is stated, will next be 
placed in a state of defence. Surely they should 
be the first to be protected. 





| 








PRIZE-WINNERS FOR ART- 
WORKMANSHIP. 


WE give a list of the works submitted to the 
Society of Arts to which prizes have been | 


awarded :— j 
FIRST DIVISION. 


WORKS SENT IX IN ACCORDANCE WITH PRESCRIBED 
DESIGNS. 
2, Carving in Stone.—After a frieze for a chimney-pi 
by Donatello. By H. Coles, Alma-terrace, lan 
: tortie ater he design, by J 
3. ing in e.—A the same i ohn 
B. Fidler, Sheffield, (Prize of 151 ; 
4. Carving in Stone.—After a chair-back in the South 
Kensington Museum. #y W. H. Barrett, Alma- 
terrace, Lambeth. (Prize of 7/. 10s.) 
6. Carving in Oak.—Panel, by C. H. Line, Prince of 
on = ey (Prize 5 71. 108.) 
7. Ditto, panel enlar, to suit for pilaster of chimney- 
piece. By We. Baylis, Riding - House-street. 
(Prize of 71. 10s 


9. Repoussé Work in Retal.— after the Martelli mirror 
case in the South Kensington Museum. By. A. 
Dafour, Clev , Fitzroy-square. (Prize | 
of 101.) 

12. Ditto, after a panel, in low relief, of the ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child,” in the South Kensington Museum. By 
“ Bona Fide.” (Prize of 5/.) | 

13. Ditto, after a tazza in silver. By Alfred Page, Myd-| 
delton-street. (Prize of 31.) | 

14. Hammered Work in Brass.— After a knocker in| 
wrought-iron, in the South Kensington Museum. 
By E. Millward, Little Clarendon-street, Clarendon- 








square, N. (Prize of 51.) 
16, Ditto, iniron. By W. Sendall, High-street, Wisbech. | 
(Prize of 71. 10s.) 
17. ing in Bronze.— After a relievo in marble, “‘ Virgin | 
and Child.” Price 15/. By 8S. Beresford, Oxford- | 
street, Stepney. (Prize of 71, 10s.) | 
19. Ditto. By H. C. Hatfield, sen., Bolsover-street, 


Euston-road. (Prize of 101.) 
20. Ditto, ornament after a missal cover. By H. J. Hat: | 
field, jun., Bolsover-street. (Prize of 10/.) | 
21. Ditto, in silver, after the same design, y A. E. Mill- 
ward, New Compton-street, Soho. (Prize of 10/.) 
an 


22. ——? on Metal,—After arabesque Lucas 
an den, G. W. Hindley, ake to 
Messrs. & Co., 29, Panton-street, Hay- 
market, 8.W. age of 21.) 
23, Ditto on ivory, the same design, by G. Berry, 
on Brewer-street, Golden-square. (Price of 41.) 


drawing by Raphael. 
win | Martha-street, ‘Cambridge: 
heath. (Prize of 51.) 
25. Ditto. r Walter J. W. Nunn, Grafton-street, Mile- 
end. (Prize of 3/. 


) 

28. Ditto. By Thomas Stanway, Lower Russell-street, 
: . (Prize of 2/.) 

32, Ditto, Ornament. By Alexander Fisher, Clyde-street, 
Btoke-on-Trent. (Prize of 3/.) 

33. Ditto. By W. H. Slater, James-street, Stoke-on- | 
Trent. (Prize of 3!. | 

37. Decorative Painting, 8 picture-frame in the South | 
Kensington Museum. By Charles Pfander, Bay- 
ham-street, Camden Town. (Prize of 71. 10s.) 

38, ings on Glass.—Execu’ ona dst Pe after 


an by P. itz, 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars. Exhibited by ~ saad 

W. T. Copeland & Sons. (Prize of 19/. vay tes ra 

41, Glass Blowing.— After an original in the Ken- 

sington Museum, By J h Leicester, Tenison- 
street, Lambeth. (Prize of 7/. 10s. 

_ ing.—* De Feo ty ng oo bound im 

after a men mm Kensingto 

Museum. By is Genth, High Holborn. (Highly 

ineligible ize, the producer 


commended, for a t 
having received an award in bo ae class in a 
former competition. ) 

43, Ditto, Mosaic, bound in morocco. By Louis Genth, 
90, High Holborn. (See note to 42. 

45, Illumination.—After a specimen m the South Ken- 





n | Sell the English io the home-market, trade 


| awarded by the couneil «for the best 


sington Museum, by Miss Mary R. David, Ander- 
son-street, Chelsea. (Prize of 1/.) 

46. Ditto. By Charles Pfander, 28, Bayham - street, 
Camden-town, N.W. (Prize of 22.) 


SUBJECTS SENT WITHOUT PRESCRIBED DESIGNS. 


51. Chasing in Metal.—Emblem of bread and wine. 
Modelled and chased by C. Jacquard, 1, St. George’s- 
road, New Kent-road, 8.E. (Prize of 1.) 

54. Hammered Work in Metal.—Series of specimens. By 
By T. Winstanley, New Compton-street. (Prize 
of 37.) 

55. Modelling in Plaster. — Evangelical emblems. By 
J. Meiklejohn, Sussex-street, Pimlico, (Prize of 3/.) 

56. Ditto, panel of spring flowers. Designed and modelled 
by E, Dujardin, Camberwell-grove. (Prize of 5.) 


SECOND DIVISION. 
WOOD CARVING WITHOUT PRESCRIBED DESIGNS. 


(a). Human figure in the round, in alto or in bas-relief. 
Animals or natural foliage may be used as accessories.—\st | 
prize of 251. and the Society's Silver Medal. 2nd prize of 
oo ize of 10. eer ae 
65. Fe: figure, in carved panel of walnut-wood. 
By Samuel Moutrie, Stanhope-street, Hampstead- 
road. (Prize of 3.) 

68. “Summer ;” female head. By Mark Rogers, Tach- 
brook-street, Pimheo. (Highly commended, but 


ineligible for a prize in this class, the ucer 
having received an award in the same c in a 
former competition.) (The ‘‘ North London Exhi- 


bition”’ prize.*) 

70, Girl’s Head, carved im pear-tree. By H. Godard, 
Upper Marylebone-street. (Prize of 20.) 

71. Medallion and Flowers. Designed and carved by | 
E. Dujardin, Camberwell-grove. (Prize of 2i.) 

(b). Animal or still life, Fre. 

foliage may be used as accessories, 

prize of 71.10s. 3rd prize of 5t. 

75. A Dead Lark. By John Wallace, Adam-street East, 


lst prize of 101. 2nd 


| views on the relation of capital 
it, flowers, or natural intem 





Portma: uare. (Prize of 21.) 
(c) Natural foliage, fruit, or flowers, or conventional 


not be of any use; and, as ie gee depends m the 
— of labour, they would in the end be reduced to the 
vel of the workman, 
I sometimes put the question to them in a practical 
manner. I ask them how much of these profits they are 
— to forego, and how much reduction of expenses in 


every ment of the state they are willing to agitate 
for to lower the chances of the English in the competition 


race. I now 451. per year for an eight-roo: " 
and the seat exten oy ao per or, bnelden water-rate 
and assessed taxes. Now, how much will my landlord 
reduce that to allow me to bear a reduction of wages to 
meet the exigencies of the times? These questions are 
already canvassed by the workmen, and every day they 
will grow in importance. 

It will not do to throw all the burden on the labour 
class; the others must look around to see if there is no- 
thing in their house that wants putting in order; and I 
think it will be found that there is work for us all to do. 
It has been neglected too long ; the warnings of far-seeing 
mea have been unheeded, and now the crisis has come. 
Old prejudices and habits must be eradicated ; moral, in- 
dustrial, and economic science must be placed on a firm 

ndation, if our country is to maintsin her manufac- 
turing prestige and supremacy, ; : 

Every one who is acquainted with the history of his 
country knows that the regulation of wages, capital, and 
labour has been one of the most difficult parts of Govern- 
ment, and its interference with these questions has in 


almost every case created general dissatisfaction. 
The system tried to produce the desired effect, 
and failed ; Communism and Soom failed ; and, how- 


ever much working men may wish to see e 
manufactories established, many of us know that, if the 
workmen do not study something more than the poms 
of wages, and make no advance in the knowledge of 

and labour, and still remain 
and wasteful, and lay by no fund for fature 
use, their last condition will be worse the first. 
Although legislative and other means have not settled 
the labour problem, a portion of the labouring soem 
through the action of anions, are trying by irrati 


means to compass that which the wisdom of ages could not 


ornament, in which grotesque figures or animals may form | 40. Ina free country, the members are bound to obey 
accessories, preference being given where the work is of an | the laws made by the legislative assembly. If they are 


applied character for ordinary decorative purpores, as repre- | 


senting commercial value. ist prize of 101. 2nd prize of 

71.108. 3rd prize of 51. 

80. Jewel Casket. By G. Rumford, Eccleston-street East, 
Pimlico. (Prize of 2i.) 

8l. Portrait Frame. By G. H. Bull, Millman-mews, 
Millman-street, Foundling. (Prize of 1/.) 

83. Panel of Flowers Carved in Satin-wood. By Edward 
Glancy, Manor-street, Chelsea. (Prize of 1/.) 

85. Panels, representing “‘ Spring, Summer, and Autumn.” 
Designed and carved by R. A. Brangan, Foley- 
street, Portland-place, (Prize of 51.) 

88. Panel for Cabinet r. By G. H. Barnsd 


ale, Queen- 
street, Peterborough, (Prize of 11.) 


one-si oppressive, or unjust, there is the proper con- 
stitutional remedy. The Government allows individuals 
free action in matters relating to labour. Every one is at 


liberty to form his own judgment as to the nature of his 
employment, to make # contract, accept or decline the 
employer's terms. He also is at liberty to combine with 
others for any legal purpose. But if those combining 
agree to coerce or use force against others to join their 
combination, or conspire to deprive them of the means of 
obtaining a livelihood by labour, they then violate that 
liberty which the country say they sball enjoy, and com- 
mit a crime against society. Now, the limiting the num- 
ber of apprenticesin any trade is, in my opinion, an unjust 
act, and an outrage upon society, and a call for 


39. Part ofa Frieze ; subject from ‘‘ Midsummer Night's | condemnation by the rest of the community, And it does 


Dream.” By J. M. Leach, Effingham-street, Pim- | 

lice, (Prize of 31.) 

91. Gothic Panel in oak, for pulpit or reading-desk, 
Designed and carved by H. G. Price, 36, London- 
street, Fitzroy-square, W. (Prize of 2, for the 
three works, Nos. 91, 92, and 93.) 

94. Panel in Walnut-wood for a round-end sideboard. By 
J. Sparrow, Vauxhall! Bridge-road, (Prize of 2/.) 








A WORKING MAN’S OPINIONS ON 
MATTERS RELATING TO TRADES UNIONS. 


Sre,—Questions which a short time ago were thought 
to be within the province of only a few of the master 
minds of the country, have, from a variety of causes, 
taken a wider range, and, for important reasons, are 
now the all-absorbing matters of the day. The public 
mind is er poae a change in ose to these ques- 
tions ; and almost every one, excepting those most inte- 
rested, are saying that something must be done. Not long 
since, the popular panacea for alackness of work was 
emigration; but as trade is as bad, or worse, in the eoun- 
tries where emigrants resort to, but little is now heard of 
that so-called remedy. Some of the bolder spirits have 
advocated more advanced doctrines in social science than 
even Mr. Malthus dreamt of, to rid what they term the 
labour market of its sa undant labour; so as, by re- 
e urers, tu raise the wages of those 
that remain. It appears that in this case the seience of 
political economy is at fault, as no vision has been 
made to meet the present condition 
axioms bas been, that the conditi 
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is, that these men, in their dance of wisdom 

think the — of eheap uot i 

working c . And they seem quite surprised if a 

workman happen to be able to reply to them, and state, if 

the general condition of the working classes is lowered 

through foreign competition, or if the forei can out- 
le, which 


& 
F 


for existence upon the wages of the working classes, must 
fail; and the article which they retail to class would 





* This prize consists of the interest of 1671. 7s. 3d. 
Consols, invested in the name of the iety of Arts, to be 
of oki 





seem scmewhat st that a journal which professes to 
form and lead public opinion should palliate and try to 
justify such obnoxious and despotic restrictions. Who is 
to be the judge of what will be the wants of society ten or 
twenty years hence? Or who is to dictate to meas to 
what trade or profession my son shall be? Am I to go 
and ask Mr. Secretary of Engineers or C 

whether he will please to allow them to learn either of 
the above trades, or if not will they kindly point out some 
plan whereby they can honestly obtain a living. Sup- 
posing they are kind enough to give me an introduction to 
another of these tiny despots, and he is already full, and 
that I might go round to all the little tyrants, and none 
could e room, what a pretty state of things it would 
be; nee SS just what many of the so-called working 
class would do with English liberty. 

Several other points I had marked down for a few 
thoughts upon, but I find I have somewhat diverted from 
my intention. And as I think the above questions are of 
some importance at the present time to masters and 
workmen, I hope you will think them worth a place in the 
Builder, and, at some other time, give me an opportunity 
of further stating my opinion on various other points con- 

ted with ic and trade-union questions. 
Jack PranE. 














THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Iy the Court of Exchequer, on the 8th inst., in sittings 
at Nisi Prius (before the Lord Chief Baron and a i 
jury), the action “‘ Duke of Buccleuch v, Metropolitan 
— of Works” was beard. 

is action was to recover compensation in damages for 
injury done to the plaintiff's residence, at Whitehall, by 
the works of the Thames embankment. The defendants 
pleaded a variety of pleas, denying their liability. 

Mr. Meliish, Q.C., for the plaintiff, said the action was 
brought by the Duke of Bacelesch against the Metropoli- 
tan of Works to recover a sum of 8,325/. which had 
been awarded to him by Mr. Chas. Pollock, Q.C., 
as umpire, for the damage the had sustained as owner 
of Montagu House, Whitehall, > bps works of the Thames 
epee The oe T e house oye grounds be- 

nged to the crown, bat for years the property had 
been let to the duke and his predecessors, os the duke 
was to have a renewal of the term for ninety-nine years, in 
consideration of his expending 20,'00/. in rebuilding the 
house, In 1794 an addition was made to the garden of the 
house by the erection of an embankment wall, surmounted 
by an iron railing, and heaving an iron gate with a key, 
leading to a causeway or jetty which ran down to low- 
water mark, The duke, therefore, had the advantage of 
a garden down to the river, and a perfectly free water- 
communicetion. It was well known thet in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and three subsequent reigns, mansions of noble- 
men occupied the banks of the Thames from the Temple to 
Westminster, and that one of their chief attractions was the 
water-communication which “y , but those had 
pes en or Moutagu House might be said to be 
the only house of that kind which remained. By the em- 
bankment the causeway or jetty in — was entirely 
aa in accordance with provisions of the 
Act, duke sent to the Metropolitan Board of Works a 
claim for ation. The matter came before Mr. 
Charles Po and in August last he awarded pa 
for the ion of the jetty, the closing up of the 
sae eeenead to and depreciation of the 
mansion by the execution the works. The defendants 


skilled | refused to pay the money, and hence the present action. 
pinsn, thay Gasied 5 


In the first that the duke, had any pro- 
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perty im the jetty ; but, although it wes not mentioned in | bells at certain other churebes is truly psinful 
the lense 


in express terms, he should prove that, as far 

back as anybody could recollect, there was a jetty run- 
ning down to low-water mark, with an iron gate at the 
garden end, and that it was used exclusively by the duke 
and his and kept in repair by them. Between 
1833 po 1834 the dake spent about 800/. in ite repair. 
When the present mansion was built, barges it the 
materials required to the river front. There be no 
doubt that the destruction of the jetty and of the access 
to the river had, within the terms of the Act of 1862, inju- 
riously affected the premises. ; , 

Evidence pro and con. having been adduced, including 
that of the arbiter, Mr. Pollock, Q.C., 22 

The Lord Chief Baron said,—I am of opinion that upon 
this —e the mp = rece fan eg to the — 
benefit of the award, and consequen the verdict; b 
if you can show that the umpire has allowed anything 
which he has no power to give, that would be fatal to the 
award, and you can set aside the verdict and enter a non- 
suit, 
A verdict was then returned for the plaintiff with ‘the 
following dameges :—Amount of award, 8,325. ; interest, 
2082. ; costs of award, 3561, 11s. 5d.; total, 8,889. 11s. 5d. 

Leave was given to the defendants to move the court 
above on the points of law. 





HERALDS’ COLLEGE. 


Iw the Equity Court, Feb. 8, before Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. Page Wood, Mr. Amphlett, Q.C., appeared in support 
of a petition by the Corporation of the Pursuivants and 
Heralds of the College of Heralds, Doctors’ Commons, 
praying that out of a sum of 7,500/., “ had been paid 
into court by the Metropolitan Board of Works for a part 
of the petitioners’ estate, a sum of 2,1504. should be paid 
out at once to the a and the rest carried over to 
their account, with liberty to apply. It was stated that 
the sum was required to meet an instalment of payments 
on @ contract which the college had entered into with 
Messrs. William Cubitt & Co., of the Gray’s Inn-road, for 
the re-building of their premises on their own ground, for 
the sum of 5,363/.; and the petition was supported by the 
affidavit of Mr. G. 8. Bell, of the firm of Gardiner & Beil, 
surveyors, certifying that the plan and specifications were 
such as the court might approve. 

The Vice-Chancellor made the order as prayed, and 
ordered the Board to pay the costs according to the Act, 





CHIMNEY-STACKS AND THE LATE 
GALES. 


Srr,—I wish to call attention, through your columns, to 
the numerous accidents and loss of life which have 
oecurred in town and country during the late gales, by 
the falling of chimney-stacks; and also to obtain, if pos- 


to the ear. 
Now, I do not to dictate, but I venture confi- 
dently to assert, that if, in any parish, one or two spirited 
individuals would take up the subject, the evils in question 
could be easily remedied, for musteal bells can be supplied 
in exchange for the present objectionable ones at a trifling 
expense. I say, at a trifling expense, because, for various 
one-bell towers, I would euggest a lighter and less power- 
ful and in sueh cases the proceeds of the metal of 
the old bell would — nearly pay for the undertaking. 
Moreover, I may take occasion to observe that a bell is 
an —— gift to a church, and a lasting memorial. 
On this point the following statement will be found inte- 
resting :— 
On Rcoder, the 13th of August, 1867, Mrs. Gladstone 
laid the corner-stone of a new church at Penmaen, in 
North Wales; and, after the ceremony, Mr. W. E. Giad- 
stone, in the course of a speech, said,—He was happy 
himself to be associated with this good work; and, if the 
parishioners would accept it, he would present them with 
a bell; for he thought that bells were among the most 
interesting portions of the furniture of Christian temples, 
and they had been the subject in Germany of one of the 
most beautiful poems of the nineteenth century. But, 
independently of their practical utility and their poetical 
charm, he confessed there was another circumstance which 
led him to make this offer, and that was, that he could not 
give the bell at all until there was a tower in which to put 
it; and, if they accepted this offer, they were pledged in 
the face of the world to the completion of the work they 
had undertaken. 
In conelusion, allow me to call attention to another 
praiseworthy example. A very grand bell which will be 
mted by the Duke of ord to the new church at 
Yoburn, has just been cast by Messrs. Mears & Stain- 
bank, at their foundry. It is the heaviest parish church 
bell in Great Britain, its weight —— ewt. 
womMAs WALESBY. 





HERNE BAY PIER. 


“Stz,—Evidently fyou, as well as “ Paulatim” and 
*“C. E.,” take an interest as to the present and future 
state of the pier at Herne Bay. If they, or any one who 
would cordially co-operate, will communicate with me, 
being the only director likely to see your notices, they can 
know the difficulties to be surmounted. H.F 








OUR PRISONS. 


THE MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Siz,—It is now nearly a year since I addressed 
you on the subject of the “ Memorial Church at 
tinople,” which produced a reply and 
statement from the contractors. The Buwilder 
reports regularly church-building news of every 
kind. Would you do myself and relations, as well 
as many subscribers to that very large fand (in the 
hands, for the last thirteen years, of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, who take no 
notice of us) the favour to procure some public 
report of its condition, present prospects, and 
expenditure, and when it is likely to be finished. 
H. F. Arsiz, Colonel. 





Sirz,—Pray try and learn for us how it is that 
the Memorial Church at Constantinople has been 
dragging on for so many years. The whole 
affair has been a mystery and a muddle from 
the beginning. The architect first employed 
was dismissed. Will you ask why? and will 
you further say that England has gained very 
little credit in Constantinople by the way in 
which the affair has been managed. 

LEVANTER. 


*,* We are informed that the building is now 
going on steadily to completion, and that no 
pause has occurred since the present architect 
and contractors commenced the work. 





HEATING A BATH.* 


S1x,—I can bear witness to the practicability of 
“ Erpertus’s” manner of treating a bath by use 
of coke-pan. In Japan and great part of China, 
every house, or rather hut, is provided with its 
bath, fitted at one end with a funnel about 7 in. 





Some time back it was proposed to move the House of 
Correetion, and now that railways have entirely changed 
the order of things, it is a question whether all prisons, | 
common gaols, et id genus omne, may not with advantage | 
and considerable economy be taken out of London ? yam ¢ 
should be perfectly isolated, and not surrounded with | 
buildings, which they must be if they remain in London. 
By their removal great improvements could be made. 








sible, some protection in future from such catastrophes. 
I believe that when the late Lord Palmerston was Home 
Secretary, and his Metropolitan Smoke Nuisance Bill 
commenced practical operation, plans were proposed by 
which it was intended to abolish chimney-stacks entirely. 
Cannot some of the many scientifie men and inventors of 
this country produce efficient plans for this object, and so 
get rid of those dangerous deformities of dwelling-houses ? 
And further, if by some such means the smoke arising | 
from the chimneys can also be got rid of, it will assist to 
purify the atmosphere, and promote the health of the 
inhabitants of all large towns and cities. C. F. M. 

*,* Several schemes with this view have been proposed, 
We print this note to keep the inquiry open. 





Exrrea Muga. 





PIPES FOR WATER. 


My family have been suffering from lead in the water, 
occasioned by its passing through pipes of that material : 
will you be good enough to advise me, in your next paper, 
what will be the best substitate, as I am wanting town- 
water laid from the main and through the house without 
having it pass through lead at all. E. W. M. 

*,* The tin-lined lead pipes have been recommended. 














ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WEYMOUTH. 


In your paper of January 25th, I find a notice of the |} 
enlargement of 8t. John’s Church, Weymouth, in which 
it is stated that “‘ the architect is Mr. T. Bennett, of Wey- 
mouth.” Permit me to inform you that this is incorrect, 
as I am the architect, and have made all the degigns, 
plans, &e.; and, during the time thus engaged, I was in 
constant communication with the incumbent, the Rev. 
Mr, Stephenson, as such. 

To save travelling expenses, it was arranged between 
that pegs and myself, that some local clerk of works 
should be engaged to see that my designs were carried out 
in their ap omy and the party to whom you refer was 
engaged in that capacity. I may mention that this church 
was built from my designs some fourteen years since. 
The enlargement will consist of building an additional 
transept on each side, and lengthening the nave 16 ft. (by 
which more than 300 additional sittings are obtained), and 
rebuilding the chancel. I should not have troubled you 
with this explanation, but that the same erroneous state- 
ment has appeared in the local papers: it is injurious to 
an architect to find that his designs are attributed to par- 
ties who are engaged only to superintend their} being pro- 
perly carried out, and who may misstate things with a 
view to their own advantage. Taxpor Bury. 








NOTES ON CHURCH BELLS. 


_ No musical instrument has ever exercised so great an 
influence upon architecture as the church-bell. ‘‘ To it,” 


says the Rev. J. H. Sperling, “we owe the most striking economized. The additional cost would be com- 


external feature of our churches,” namely, the tower, 


which, I may add, is, in many instances, surmounted with | glazing might thus, if appropriate, be used for 


a beautiful spire tapering heavenwards ; and “‘ these towers | 


were not built for mere fancy or picturesque effeet, but the exterior, and stai , 
15 | Secording to taste or means, for the interior, 


to contain musical bells. 

It is a lamentable fact, however, that many of our 
metropolitan church towers contain bells which, as I have | 
often said, are a disgrace to the edifices to which they 
severally belong. Let any one, possessing a in of 
musical feeling, listen, on the Sabbath-day, to the hideous 
clang, clang, which issues from various one-bell towers, 
and then say whether these things are not “ disturbers of 
the human race.” It must be admitted, too, that the 





“*hop, skip, end jump” style of musie so often 
in waltz time, at two or three West-end belfries, 
tremely wearisome, while the jangling 


is ex- 
of the wretched | 


CHURCH GLAZING. 


Wiruovt concurring in much that “‘ M. P. G.’s 
letter of February 1st contains, I am induced to 
re-open the subject of “church glazing” from 
another point of view. That lead glazing has its 
advocates no one can doubt; and of its appro- 
priateness to certain styles of architecture each 
one is at liberty to form his own conclusions. 

It is far from being universally known and 





diameter, for the reception of charcoal: by this 
manner a ‘good hot bath can be obtained in 
about one hour’stime. This bath is used by the 
natives both in winter and summer, and I wish 
I could see the poor in England follow the ex- 
ample of these we call uncivilized people. I am 
inclined to think Mr. C. R. Havell’s plan is a 
natural patent to the poor, as you cannot use it 
without gas, and that you seldom find in their 
houses. ONE WHO HAS BEEN IN JAPAN. 








THE WATER SCHEME FOR LONDON. 


THovuGcH the scheme for supplying London 
with water from Wales or Cumberland has been 
much canvassed in the newspapers, there is one 
unanswerable objection, which, as far as I know, 
has not been adverted to. The objection to 
which I refer touches that part of the scheme 
which proposes entirely to supersede all the 
existing water-works, thus making the whole 
city dependent on one source of supply only. 
Now, suppose after completion of the works, 
some accident should occur, so as to stop the 
supply of water for a time,—such an accident as 
the bursting of a reservoir, or the failure of the 
pipes at some point (as at the siphon across the 





appreciated, that glass is a rapid conductor. 
The fact that it is so, and that the artificial 
heat which is generated by any means, is 
rapidly “ carried off” by contact with external 
glazing, is often lost sight of. Hence the com- 
plaints, alike from “church” and “chapel,” to 
which I have frequently had to listen, of great 
draughts from the windows, even when hermeti- 
cally sealed; but if otherwise so much the 
worse. 

How is this to be avoided? I suggest by 
double glazing, from which the following advan- 
|tages would accrue, viz., the draughts com- 
| plained of would no longer be felt ; ail condensa- 
/tion of the moisture held in suspension, and 
'which in many instances disfigares the walls, 
'would cease; and the warming appliances be 


paratively small, and right well applied. Lead 
stained glass, obscured or plain, 


with an air-chamber between the two. It may 
be inquired, “ But how, in this case, is ventila- 
tion to be accomplished ?” I reply, that win- 
dows are not the legitimate vehicles of ventila- 
tion: other and more appropriate means are 
usually available; and where not found they 
may be devised by the exercise of a little com. 


Severn), which could not be immediately re- 
paired,—how inconceivably fearful would the 
consequences be. Imagine a district of two 
million inhabitants suddenly deprived of all pos- 
sibility of obtaining water. It would be little 
short of madness for any Government to permit 
the execution of a scheme which contemplates 
the supply of water for a large city from a single 
source. PRovipvws. 





ST. REGULUS’S CHURCH, ST. ANDREW’S. 


S1rx,—Professor Scott in his lecture on “ Early 
Architecture in Britain,” referring to the church 
of St. Regulus, says, — “I imagine it to be 
anterior in its date to the introduction of 
Norman architecture into England.” This con- 
clusion is at variance with that of our best 
modern Scottish archwolugists, such as Robert- 
son and Wilson, who affirm it to be the work of 
Bishop Robert, 1127—44. ; 

A carefal examination of the present remains 
has satisfied me that they were correct in their 
views. The details differ in no way from the 
common at this date: the plan is that most 
usually to be met with in Norman churches in 
Scotland. Indeed, there is nothing about this 








mon sense. Witiiam HIct. 


* See p. 85, ante, 
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building differing from other Norman churches | 


of that date except the exaggerated heig/it given 
to the tower and chancel. 

I doubt if it was ever intended to build a nave 
west of the tower; certainly none was ever 
built. Bishop Arnold,formerly abbot and builder | 
of the great abbey of Kelso, succeeded to Bishop | 
Robert ; and his ideas on church building being 
somewhat grander than those of his predecessor, 
he laid the foundation of the cathedral, the re- | 
remains of which indicate the noble design of the | 
founder. In the meanwhile the priory church of | 
St. Rule served as the cathedral, and here! 
Bishop Arnold, dying before his church was well 


: | 
begun, was buried. 


effort is made to return to it, and a new system 
of wood pavement, by M. Daguzan, has been 
tried on the Boulevard de la Chapelle, between 
the Rne des Poissonniers and the Rue Neuve de 
la Gontte d@’Or. The system consists of iron 
plates, a metre square, pierced with holes, in 


which the wooden blocks are fitted. We have | 


seen something of the kind in England. 





MASONIC HALL, WINCHESTER. 


Tur inauguration of the new Masonic Hall | 


took place here on Wednesday, the 29th ult. 





| 


| been appointed to ascertain the amount of sub- 


| Harteston (Suffolk).—The parish chureh of 
‘Mendham has been re-opened. We gave an 
| account of the restorations of this church, from 
|designs by Mr. Phipson, in our last volume, 
| page 851, along with other church restorations, 


|in East Anglia. 


Bishop Stortford.—The ratepayers at a recent 
meeting unanimously resolved that the whole of 
the parish church shall be thoroughly restored 
so far as the work is not already done. Mr. 
Pritchard has made estimates of various resto- 
rations that are requisite, and a committee has 


scriptions likely to be raised. 
Popiar.—St. Matthias’s Church has been re- 


Various suggestions have been made to ac-| The new building occupies the site of an old | opened, after having been closed five weeks. 


count for the peculiar proportions of this church | chapel, which was formerly used by the French | The side galleries and the old high pews have 
of St. Regulus. Amongst the more feasible are prisoners in the time of the war between France | been entirely removed, and new flooring and 
the following :— 7 ‘and England, but is now happily occupied by the | open seats substituted; also memorial stone re- 

1. That it was intended by thece means to more peaceable brotherhood of Freemasons. The | laid. The church is heated with new hot-air 
give to a small church the dignity and im-| edifice is Domestic Gothic in style, and is built | apparatus, and lighted by gas standards fixed on 
portance necessary to mark it as the chief cathe- | chiefly of brick and flint stones, with Bath stone | backs of seats. The entire works have been 
dral church in Scotland. ‘coping, and medallions with various Masonic executed by Messrs. Crabb & Vaughan, under 


2. The priory of St. Andrew’s, being com-| emblems carved upon them. The gable on the | 
posed of Culdean clergy and Augustine canons, principal front is surmounted at its apex by a 
it is not improbable that the Culdees may |triple Tau. The interior comprises a kitchen, 
have insisted on a high tower, which was a/ante-rooms, &c., and over all a handsome lodge- 
characteristic feature of their own earlier archi-| room of good proportions, well lighted by two 
tecture, and with them generally marked aj} sunlights. The works have been carried out 
principal station or collegiate establishment.| under Mr. Stephen, jun., architect; by Mr. 
The Norman architect, in carrying out this idea, Newman, mason; Mr. Carter, builder; and 
followed the traditions of his art in building it) Mr. Sealy, plasterer. 
square. The body of the church would of course | 
require to be high, so as to be in some fair pro- | 
portion to the tower. j 

3. That the tower was intended to serve as a! CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
‘** Pharos,” for the proverbially dangerous coast | 
of St. Andrew’s. | Blunsdon.—The restored church of St. Andrew, 


Any one or all of these reasons would, to my Blonsdon, has been re-consecrated. The main | 








the superintendence of Mr. Teulon, architect. 
Mr. Coleman was clerk of works. 
Herniill.—Through the exertions of the vicar, 
the chancel of the church here has been re- 
stored, at the cost of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. The old rectorial pew has been 
moved, the pavement has been relaid with Min- 
ton’s tiles, the roof re-fitted, and the walls re- 
plastered. The alterations have been effected 
under the management of Mr. W. Judges, jun., 
of Boughton-under-Blean. Coincident with the 
restoration, two painted windows by the Messrs. 
O’Connor, of London, have been inserted. The 
subjects are, in the two windows, the four Evan- 
gelists, with their emblems or symbols, and 
scrolls bearing the verses, “ Ask and it shall be 


mind, sufficiently account for the peculiarities portion of the restoration has been completed. | given you;” “Be not afraid, only believe ;” 
of this church ; but whatever the reason, I can-| The style of architecture may be designated |‘ But one thing is needful;” ‘God is love.” 
not understand how any architect, having per-| Early English. The church as it originally stood | There was already a window at the east—the 


sonally examined the building, could arrive at only consisted, as it were, of one long room, the | subject, the Crucifixion, by the same artists, 


the conclusion which Professor Scott has em- chancel being almost level with the nave, and an | 
bodied in his able lecture, reversing the decision old elongated oak communion-table, the date of | 
of our most enlightened archxologists, and con-| which it would be hard to speculate upon, stood | 
firming the vague conjectures of the antiquaries at the east end. Now there is an aisle on the | 
of 100 years ago, whose knowledge of art was,| south side, and on the north side of the chancel | 
to say the least, exceedingly confused. | an organ-chamber and a vestry. There was, too, 
ExNULPHUS. | only one entrance to the church—that from the | 

{north side—but an entrance has now been 
formed at the west end, approaching tothe south | 
DAMP. aisle, whilst a porch is being added to the) 
oie a : | original entrance. Beginning with the chancel, 

I rniNk, if “ G. D. B.” make a mixture of 1 Ib. | we may first of all state that the Rev. W. T. 
coal-tar and j Ib. Portland cement, and lay that | Wyld has presented to the church a stained- 
on, after having dried the present cement as com-| ¢lass window representing the Crucifixion of 
pletely as possible, he will find the paint will| Christ. Over the altar-table is a stone cross, 
remain on it perfectly. J. DEJ. | and in the chancel new oak benches have been 
constructed for the choir. The chancel walls 

— have not been removed, but a new coating of 
|stone has been put outside, and a new roof 

CORROSION OF LEAD PIPES. | covering the old one. Coming to the nave there 
|has been the same alteration. A new outside 
| roof has been constructed over the old one, 60 as 
' to preserve the old building as much as possible, 
and new seats of stained deal have been pro- 
vided. They are open and free. When the 
architect came down to examine the edifice pre- 
paratory to commencing the restoration, he 
found that the south wall consisted ‘of three 











I RECOMMEND to your correspondent, who com- 
plains of the corrosion of the outside of lead- 
piping, the following simple plan, which I have 
practised, but with what saccess time alone can 
show. Procure common earthen drain-pipes, of 
suitable diameter, and slide them over the lead- 
pipes close together, like beads on a string. By | 


this means the lead will be effectually protected | 
from contact with the corrosive soil. 

In Jaying new pipes this plan is easily carried 
out ; but piping already laid must, of course, be | 
lifted and relaid before it can be applied. 
EXPERTUS. | 

| 





| arches, with short stone pillars supporting them. 
| These arches were built up, but the material 
| was removed from them, and thus the south 
| aisle was enabled to be added. The pillars were 
| strengthened, and the walls supported from the 


roof by beams. Mrs. De Windt, of Blunsdon 


re | Abbey, has presented a stained-glass window 
= - ~ | representative of the Resurrection, and which 
PAVEMENTS 10 PARIS. me we has been placed on the east side of the 

SEVERAL sorts of pavement have been for a! south aisle. On the north side of the nave there 
long time tried in Paris without having led to| are two other stained-glass windows, which have 
the adoption of one that answers completely to| been made up of the glass found in the windows 
the requirements of traffic. Pavements of all) of the old edifice, and some which has been made 
sizes and from all sources have been tried: | to imitate it. The edifice is heated by Porritt’s 
pavements have been replaced by macadamizing,| (Lancashire) apparatus, and the church is 
to which asphalte has succeeded in many parts lighted in a very primitive fashion, viz., by the 
of the capital, and in many quarters the maca-| aid of candles. As to the exterior the walls 
damizing has been replaced by the ancient pave- have been strengthened, Bath corner stones have 
ments. | been used plentifully, new red tiles have been 
An essay of macadamizing with the addition put on the roof, a turret over the west end for a 
of iron turnings and filings, has been made on a couple of bells has been erected, surmounted by 
small scale, it is said with admirable results: the a pinnacle and vane. Two Maltese crosses are 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Balby.—The new Wesleyan chapel erected at 
Balby, during 1867, is from the plans of Mr. W. 
Watson, architect, Wakefield ; and was built by 
Mr. Harold Arnold. It is of Classic design ; the 
two fronts and sides are of red stock bricks, 
relieved with bands, strings, and arches of orna- 
mental white bricks and stone dressings. The 
front towards the low road is of two stories, 
having the schoolroom in the lower part: the 
chapel is entered on the higher road, on the level 
of the road; and communicates with the school- 
room by a staircase. The gables are carried up 
in an ornamental manner, and finished with 
fancy brickwork and stone coping; the roof is 
covered with blue Bangor slates. The inside 
measurement of the chapel is 42 ft. by 37 ft., 
and is capable of seating 250 persons. The roof 
is open, and the timbers are divided into panels, 
stained and varnished. The internal fittings are 
of r@d deal, stained and varnished. The window 
are glazed with ground glass. The schoolroom, 
of the size of the chapel, and 12 ft. in height, is 
adapted for public meetings, &c. The entire cost 
has been 1,0001. 

Helidon.—St. John Baptist Church, Helidon, 
was some time since re-opened, after enlarge- 
ment. When the church was re-opened, a rere- 
dos for the east end was in the course of con- 
struction, but was not then completed ; this has 
now been erected, according to the Northampton 
Herald, It is the work of Mr. Butterfield, the 
architect of the church. It consists of a centre, 
filling the space immediately behind and above 
the Communion-table, and two wings on a level 
with the table, extending to the north and south 
walls of the sanctuary. These wings consist of 
a zig-zag pattern, in Minton’s coloured tiles and 
Bath stone. The central portion, behind the 
holy table, consists of a back-ground of Bath 
stone, inlaid with a cross of red Languedoc 
marble, in relief, resting on a slab of the same 
material (under which lies a base of blue 
marble), and surfounded by circlets in green 

tile-ware. The remaining space on either side 
| of the cross is filled in with a rosette in coloured 


ground, which had finished by obtaininga metallic | 
consistency and solidity, did not yield under the 

pressure of the heaviest loads ; but the enormous | 
expense prevented its being adopted by the. 
administration. As to wood pavement, of which 

there are several examples in various parts of 
the town, it has been abandoned on account of 


placed, one over the chancel and the other over | tiles, and the letters alpha and omega, each 
the nave. A new porch is being made on the within a circle of blue and red marble, while the 
north side. The stained-glass windows are the whole is flanked on north and south with a pin- 
work of Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, from the nacle of red Kenilworth stone. 

design of Mr. Butterfield, who is the architect of | Swansea.—The contract for the erection of 
the church. The work has been carried out by the new Congregational Chapel has just been 
Mr. W. Morris, of London; and Mr. Smith, of let to Messrs. Thomas, Watkius, & Jenkins, and 


the considerable cost of maintenance. Still an Highworth, the builder and contractor. 


‘they have commenced barricading and otherwise 
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preparing the ground for a commencement of 
the work. The chapel will be built upon Walter- 
street, Fynone. 

Henley.—By the liberality of Mr. G. F. Muntz, 
of Umberslade, the members of the Baptist de- 
nomination in Henley-in-Arden have obtained a 
new chapel in place of the unpretending brick 
building which formerly occupied the same site. 
The new chapel has been opened by special ser- 
vices. The chapel is built of blue Wilnecote 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, and is con- 
structed to hold 200 persons. The interior | 
dimensions, exclusive of the apse and porches, is | 
42 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in. 
and is supported by ribs springing from carved | 
corbels. The ceiling is of stained boards, and 
not carried up to the apex, a portion being fiat, | 
in which is made provision for ventilation. The 
front, which is gabled to the street, contains a | 
wheel window over the porch, of large dimen- | 
sions, filled with geometrical tracery. The north- | 
east corner of the front is flanked by a small | 
tower, surmounted by a spire reaching 60 ft. 
from the ground level. The entrance is through 
an open porch at the front, leading to the two 
inner porches, so as to prevent draughts. A 
small choir gallery is provided over the front 
porch, in which it is intended to place an organ. 
The seats are of stained pine, and open at the 
ends. The baptistery is open, and is placed at 
the front of the pulpit. Vestries, with connect- 
ing lobbies, are provided at the rear. The whole 
building is warmed by heated air. The building, 
which is Gothic in style, has been erected from 





designs and under the superintendence of Mr. , 


G Ingall, architect; M . Clark & => elise f . 
ee ee ee anaes, Clas ae |} amined the patented substance, certifies that it | 


wood being the contractors. 


A Masonic Tower or Baset.—The Masonic 
brotherhood of Philadelphia are about to build a 
granite structure, it is said, 250 ft. long by 
150 ft. wide, with a tower 300 ft. in height. 
It will cost nearly 1,000,000 dollars. 


“THE Dust REALLY LAID AT LAST.’ — Under 
this title the Parochial Critic, speaking of Mr. | 
Cooper’s new patent, already described in the 
Builder, for watering the streets, with a simple 
and harmless deliquescent solution, which will | 
keep the roads always moist, yet not wet,—thus | 
ridding them both of dust and mad, at a saving | 





The roof is open timbered, | of 20 per cent. to the ratepayers, exclusive of 
4 Psaving to the roads and comfort to shopkeepers, | 


householders, and passengers,—says :— 


“‘Mr. Cooper's proposals are being eagerly accepted 
by the vestries and other governing bodies. St. Pancras 
has given him a contract for the whole season for a por- 
tion of the parish, comprising the macadamized and the 
yeres granite. The Marylebone vestry has allocated to 
Mr, Cooper one-fourth of their important parish. He is 
also in treaty with the City authorities, who are favourably | 
impressed with the improved system. Clerkenwell has 
also requested Mr. Cooper to tender, while the aristocratic 
parish of Kensington has entered into a contract for some 
of their most important roads. The Government has also 
given permission to the patentee to experimentize in 
Hyde Park, and before the Horse Guards in Parliament: | 
street. | 

We hope no prejudice or pressure on the part of inte- 
rested parties will be the means of depriving the rate- 
payers of the boon, especially in those distri¢ts where the 
traffic is great and the rates oppressive. Let the vestries | 
defer entering into any contracts for watering until they 
have received a tender from Mr. Cooper; for, apart from 
the saving that will be effected, will be the future absti- 
nence of those complaints which tradespeople and others | 
are constantly uelting to the vestries during the dry 
season,” 


Dr. Odling, F.R.S., who has chemically ex- | 


{seems well calculated to effect the object in 
| view, and that it is composed of perfectly harm- 
' less ingredients, which “ do not exert any infiu- 
- ence upon the atmosphere, and are altogether | 
STAINED GLASS. | devoid of corrosive or otherwise injurious action 


Coggeshall Church.—The window just placed | upon carriages, wheel-tires, boots and shoes, | 
in this church, in memory of the late Mr. Arthur ; horses’ hoofs, or any substances likely to be, 
Gardner, is one of Messrs. O‘Connor’s works. ; brought into contact with the solution.” There | 
The subject is the Transfiguration. Thewindow isa good prospect, therefore, now, of the dust | 
is in three lights. The whole of the centre light being really laid at last. 
is occupied by the figure of our Lord. | aloes . . 

ee a ee Chester —Tha | 5a tha pert rengene ‘Saootaes code 
west window o e south aisle in this church | : . . ee cas re 
has recently been filled with memorial painted | wae ‘oy Mee T 3 nll naam Mechanics 

lass. The subject ‘is Our Lord’s Baptism in , a diane age 
the Jordan, set . an architectonic ont ' ,“ What,” said the lecturer, “‘ do Imean by fact ? What | 
The opening is a single Inncet. ‘The work has| l.imarination? A detaition of fact appears tp be ope of 








Batu Apsey Restorations.—This work con- 
tinues to progress. The third bay of the groined 
ceiling of the nave and aisles is now completed. 
The fourth bay is to be immediately proceeded 
with. Had the funds been sufficiently promising, 
the fifth bay in the nave would have been ordered 
also. The stained-glass windows in the aisles 
are being gradually filled in, and it only needs 
increased liberality on the part of the public to 
insure the opening of the nave for divine service 
during the present year. Mr. J. Bell, of Bristol, 
has just completed a stained-glass window, in- 
tended to be placed in the north side of the choir 
in the Abbey Church. The window consists of 
five lights, and the subject of the whole is Christ 


| reading in the Synagogue. The tracery above is 


illustrative of the verse “ The spirit of the Lord 
is upon me,” &c. (Luke iv. 18), which is quoted 
beneath the subject. There is a foliated base- 
ment and canopy. The window measures about 
16 ft. high, by 12 ft. wide, and contains a large 
number of figures. 


NewcastLteE Mecuanics’ Institution Bvitp- 
ING.—The new Mechanics’ Institution in New 
Bridge-street, Newcastle, has been opened. The 
old building was in Blackett-street. The foun- 


| dation-stone of the new building was laid by 


Sir George Grey nearly three years ago. Its 
erection was much interfered with by the pro- 
tracted masons’ strike. It is not quite finished 
yet, according to our authority, the Gateshead 
Observer, but the lecture-room and the library- 
room are completed, and the other parts of the 
building will ere long also be ready for use. The 
front is in the Palatial Italian style of architec- 
ture; and the whole of the ornamentation has 
been put into this part. It is adorned with 
three carved heads, representing Literature, 
Science, and Art. The stairs are 6 ft. in width. 
The lecture-room is 70 ft. by 40 ft., 23 ft. high, 
and capable of accommodating 600 persons. 
Over the lecture-room is the library and news- 
room, which is similar in size. Both these rooms 
are of a semi-circular form. The site is within 
the moat of the old town wall. The foundation 
was laid with concrete. The architect is Mr. 


| Oliver. The cost of the building will be about 


4,0001. 


PECULIARITIES OF BRICKMAKING.—Few things 
would be more trying to the constitutions of 
those who had not properly graduated, than the 
trampling all day with naked feet on the cold 
wet clay, as do the brickmakers: there is no 


been executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, Soho- 
square, London. 





Miscellanea. 
ConcRETE WALLING AND THE Buripine Act. 
The Metropolitan Bonrd has granted leave for 





fact ;’ and yet, when you inquire about the simplest cir-| wonder that they are devoured with rheuma- 
cumstance, what different versions are commonly given ! | tism—such, at least. as live to be old men, and 
A fact should be an ascertained truth relative to a deed, a th da 7 f ° le : ¢ h 
point of time, an event, &c, Strictly speaking, we are not | “68 dO not orm a large proportion of the 
justified in calling anything a fact which is not absolutely | number. Continually handling the clay, too, is 
trae and indispensable ; but, popularly speaking, every- | quite as trying to a stranger—indeed, the men 
thing is fact which a man from his own point of view con- | h ] ‘der it th - ie ay ea 
ceives to wear the appearance of reality. Imagination | *emselves consider it the worse. cir leet get 
will, in this lecture, be regarded as that faculty of the mind | 80 hard from continually trampling the “ stuff, 
pees get saoukeadedipan bas Sat — jas they call it, that they are horny all round, 
ot merely n ace | ° oe ee 
with the laws of mental association and affinity, and there- | and when the season is over, and the men have 


| fore so arranged in the mind, that the objects themeelves, | to wear their boots all day, they are sadly incon- 


the erection of dwellings with concrete walls. 
Some correspondence on the subject appeared when recalled, can be reproduced with life-like clearness 
and force, and represented either in their simple forms or | 


recently in our pages. in new yet ra oe ge es Science is Ned 
. merely a knowledge of facts, but of the principles which | 
Tue Swerrievp ArcuiTEctuRAL Socrety.— govern facts: for to know a fact is not seule to know | 


The inaugural meeting of this new society was | that of which the fact is significant. It is not, therefore, 
held in the School of Art on Thursday the 6th by multiplied collections of facts made easy that acience 
; ean hope to advance; but by a clear perception of what | 


instant. A large number of members and their | may be deduced from one or more unexplained facts. A | 


friends were present. Around the platform were | well-understood principle is an absolute accession to our | 
exhibited several objects of archeeological inte- | knowledge, -_— rs —! a - a wide — of | 
rest, inclading the cast of the shaft of an old | poemoment: but & mere fact can neve: have more than 8 
cross now at Westbourne; the indented chevron | tion or discovery, contrary to the accumulative course of | 
pattern stone found during the recent alterations the mere factist, it is from a ve enemsiy-shaeroet facts, | 
z : . in some cases even from a singlefact, that brooding genius 
= the tower of the parish charch 3 & portion of | makes the leap forward in the twilight, which we name in- | 
an ancient quern, or hand-mill, found a few days | vention or discovery. I have used the expression ‘twilight,’ 
ago at Wath Cemetery; some Roman coins | because goes peavey conning, of ight from wanews 
i i ood | quarters, he ing the meridian glow of new truths. In 
found in the neighboarh of Sheffield, and a | this, the first or anticipatory stage of discovery, it is my 
number of rubbings from fine monumental | pelicf that imagination is the chief agent; and that the 
brasses. The Hon. F. 8. Wortley took the chair, | logical faculty is povat enpiayed in megane e ne peng 
i Archi. | til the imagination has first struck out the thought at a | 
and Dr. Aveling barn address on hi- | heat, which it is the subsequent province of the logical | 


tectural and Archwological Science. | faculty to correct and verify.” 


Gas.—The Brecon gas company have declared | Great discoverers and inventors have often urged 
a dividend of 10 per cent.; and the Frodsham | similar views, in contradiction to the priggish, 
one of 74 per cent. The Frodsham company, superficial, and shallow notions of mere fact- 
says the reporter, “ began its career with gas at | mongers; but no one has better defined the im- 
8s. 4d. per 1,000 ft. It then and for several | portant office of imagination in scientific pursuits 
years divided 24 per cent. But one or two in- | than Mr. Gowing has done; although, amongst 
dividuals contended that there would be no de- our modern men of eminence, both Faraday and 
cided improvement until the price was reduced. | Tyndall have done so. Coleridge, in speaking of 
This has gradually been done, and the price now | it, compares it to “an ¢ priori light” which every 
stands at 5s. 10d. per 1,000 ft.,and the dividends | successful interpreter of nature must have, 
have also gradually improved so that for two otherwise he is a mere groper and grubber 
years respectively 74 per cent. has been divided | in the dark amongst the host of facts whose 
among the shareholders.” The Bridgwater gas | bearings and relationships are totally wn- 
company are about to reduce the price of their; seen and utterly unknown, although the hard | 
gas from 5s. to 4s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The|and stubborn facts themselves may here and 
Kidsgrove gas consumers are trying to obtain a there be felt and handled. We have often urged 
reduction of the price of their gas from 5s. to 4s. | these views in the Builder. 





} 





venienced. Some of them are quite crippled, as 
the effect of the unaccustomed covering is to 
make the outer skin peel off, leaving a soft skin, 
which is very easily galled by the boots, and the 
men can hardly limp along. To most persons 
the strong and somewhat pungent smell arising 
from a brickfield is very disagreeable, and when 
this is the case it is natarally supposed that the 
odour is unhealthy. I have never, however, 
been able to trace any practical effect on the 
health of the neighbourhood from brick-making, 
although the establishment of a brickfield is 
often condemned as a nuisance. Like other 
nuisances, however, if it be one, those who 
come after it has been established have no right 
to complain, and some years ago advantage was 
taken of this fact in a manner which would do 
credit to American shrewdness. The lease of a 
piece of ground at the west of London was 
offered for sale by auction, and one of the con- 
ditions of sale imposed a penalty of 1,000/. on 
any attempt to turn it into a brickfield. The 
lease was sold to a gentleman for 1,200/., and on 
signing tocomplete the purchase, he handed the 
agent a cheque fur 2,2001. “ The sum is only 
1,2001.,” said the man of business; “ here is a 
mistake of 1,000!.” “No mistake at all,” said 
the buyer, “I am going to turn it into a brick- 
field”? And turn it into a brickfield he did, 
although threatened with innumerable actions 
by the residents around. The fact was, he had 
discovered that once a part of it had been 
used for that purpose, and so he could not be 
indicted by those who came to the nuisance. 
From this very field is built a great part of 
our noblest metropolitan suburbs. — Cassell’s 


Magazine. 
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CrystaL Patace.—The newly-built Tropical 
End, having been completed, will be thrown open 
to the public on Saturday. The erection bas 
been undertaken by the Hamilton Windsor Iron- 
works Company, Liverpool, under the direction 
of Mr. Edwin Clark. The finishing of this 
portion of the Palace has afforded the oppor- 
tunity of locating the show of British and foreign 
birds there. 

Expiosion IN A CHuRcH.—A serious gas ex- 
plosion has occurred in the Parish Church at 
Ripley, near Alfreton. On a lucifer match being 
struck in the church, a violent explosion im- 


Royvat Society Conversazioni.—The presi- 
dent has issued cards for two conversazioni at 
Burlington House, one March 7th, the other 
April 25th. Winter has slipped by and “the 
season” is again in view. 

Tur Institution oF Crvit ENGINEERS, — On 
February 4th, Mr. C. H. Gregory, president, in 
the chair, the paper read was on “ Floods in the 
Nerbudda Valley ; with Remarks on Monsoon 
Floods in India generally,” by Mr. A. C. Howden. 


VoruntTary ARCHITECTURAL EXaMINATION.— 
With reference to the voluntary architectural 





mediately ensued. Every window in the building 
was smashed to atoms; and the organ, which | 
has recently been repaired at much cost, was 
very much shattered. Many of the pews and | 
other parts of the church were also damaged. | 
The explosion must have resulted from an escape 
of gas from one of the pipes. It is said that the 
damage done by this explosion is estimated at 
4501., which is covered by insurance. The ex- 
plosion took place at the west end of the 
church. 


Fire at St. Nicwotas’s Parish Cuvrcm, | 
Liverpoot.—A fire, resulting in very consider- | 
able damage, has occurred in the parish church 
of St. Nicholas, Chapel-street, Liverpool. The 
part attacked was the roof, which was completely 
burned through, while the falling débris and 
water did considerable damage to the walls, 
floors, pews, cushions, &c. The organ was also 
materially injured, more, however, by water than 
fire. We are informed that plumbers had been 
engaged at work on the roof; but whether the 


examination appointed for the second and third 
weeks of May, we are able to say that it will be 
held if the application of even one candidate be 
approved by the council. 


Tue AssEMBLY Rooms, Reapinc.—The Rooms 
in Friar-street, formerly known as “ The Town 
Rooms,” have been entirely re-arranged and re- 
decorated by Messrs. Green & King, of London. 
By the use of movable partitions, the new 
Assembly Rooms are made capable of accom- 
modating either large or small audiences, The 
decorations are of a light Italian character, and 
are described by the local journals as tastefal. 


HvuncariaN Journal or Crvit, ENGINEER- 
ING.—The, Hungarian Society of Civil Engineers 
issue 4 periodical six times a year, ir parts, con- 
taining each from five tosix sheets of letterpress 
and three or four plates. The publication is 
intended, in the first place, to acquaint the 
Hungarian reader with the progress realised 
abroad in the science and practice of civil engi- 
neering; and, in the second place, to afford to 


Desiens ror TiLs-pavinc.—We go @ little 
out of oar way to point attention to an advertised 
set of designs for the arrangement in 
of ordinary red, black, and buff tiles. They 
show cleverly what a varied tune may be played 
on three notes. 


Fire in THE Oxrorp Music-HaLl.—The well- 
known “Oxford” Music-hall, in Oxford-street, 
has been gutted and unroofed by fire, which 
broke out early on Tuesday morning, after 
Monday evening’s performance. How the fire 
originated is yet to be discovered. Some say it 
broke out first in the roof, and at all events the 
burning of the roof first attracted attention from 
the outside. Others strangely say that it origi- 
nated in the cocoa-nut fibre with which the seats 
were stuffed, and which was covered with canvas, 
and the canvas with damask. Even though a 
burning cigar-stump, as is supposed, had pene- 
trated to the fibre, it is known that this fibre 
is scarcely combustible at all, and a red-hot coal 
has made its way to the centre of a mass with- 
out setting it in a blaze. Besides, in the seats 
it must have been well matted together. 


Princess’s Tueatre.—The revival of the 
“Octoroon” here, with a strong cast, is likely 
to prove very successful. Mr. Vining plays ad- 
mirably the scoundrel McClosky, Mr. J. 8. Clarke 
Salem Scudder, with much discretion, but less 
force than was originally given to it by Mr. 
Boucicault, who now presents picturesquely the 
Indian, Wahnotee. The Pete of Mr. Dan Leeson 
|is very effective, and Miss Sanger and Miss 
, Simms aid in producing an effective whole. Mrs. 
| Boucicault sustains the part of Zoe with pathos 





fire was caused by the falling of lighted cinders the profession in foreign countries, as far as may ‘and grace as of old. Mr. F. Lloyds has painted 


from fires used by them in their occupation ; 
whether it arose from the overheating of the flue 
of the vestry ; or to what other cause the occur- | 
rence is due, remains to be inquired into. 


Hearts or Oak Benerit Socrery.— From 
the official auditor’s report on the financial 
operations of this Society for the year 1867 
it appears that the “Hearts of Oak” began 
the past year with 12,000 members, and finished 
it with 13,500. The income for the year was 
26,8011. 5s. 7d., or 2,233]. per month, while 
the income for 1866 only averaged 2,0001. per 
month. The amount thus received appears to 
have been disposed of as follows: out of every 
1001. received 731. 14s. were distributed in 
benefits to members ; 21. 2s. were spent in post- 


be done by engravings, an account of important 
engineering works carried on in this countr y. 


Mr. Henry Lestre’s Concerts.—The concert 


piece was Mendelssohn’s music to Sophocles’s 
tragedy of (Edipus Coloneus, composed in 1845. 
This fine work was capitally performed by a 
first-raic orchestra, including a number of the | 


best men in the profession. The dialogue, in | 


this version of Mr. W. Bartholomew, was de- 
claimed by Mr. Lin Rayne. The solo parts were 
entrusted to Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Frederick 
Walker, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The concert on the 13th consisted 
mainly of madrigals. On the 20th Mr. Sims 
Reeves is to assist. 


ages, reports, &c.; 51.128. were spent in manage- National Freevorp Lanp Society. -—— The 
ment expenses; and the remainder, viz., 18]. 12s., eighteenth annual report states that there has 
was added to the reserve fund, which now been an increase during the past year in every 
amounts to only a few pounds short of 50,0001. | department of the society’s business. The 
Pe | deposits have exceeded those of the previous 

A Yankee Steam “Man.”—Every one has year by 176,888/., whereas the withdrawals have 
heard that in the progress of steam, as a loco- | oniv exceeded those for the same period by 
motive power, and long before the “iron horse” 39 369]. The “ members’ capital” has increased | 
was matured, attempts were made to work @ py 210,799. The assets amount to 1,010,3121. 
predecessor of his upon four legs. This old The directors have added 5,0001. to the reserve | 
English notion has become a new Yankee notion, fund which now amounts to 10,0001. A farther | 
only our cousin has the ambition of a Franken- gum of 27,3371. has been added to “ convertible | 
stein, and has made a steam man, who walks upon gecurities,” increasing that fund to 129,186l. | 
his two legs, though he “works like a horse,” The net profit this year (after deducting the 
or, rather, like three horses. Mr. L. Deddrick,a 5 0001. carried to the reserve fund) is 21,8291. | 
machinist, of Newark, U.S., is the inventor. The 
man walks or runs (in shafts) as he is bidden, in. Lansovrers’ Dwetirncs ror Crorpon.—New 
any direction, and at almost any rate of speed, buildings have just been completed in a poor | 
drawing after him a load whose weight would tax district of this town, and are now open to re- | 
the strength of three stout draught horses. He ceive tenants. They have much less of the bar- | 
stands 7 ft. 9 in. high, the other dimensions of rack style of architecture than usual. There are | 
the body being correctly proportioned, and his uinety-two rooms, divided into tenements of 
name is Daniel Lambert. He weighs 500 lb. from one to three rooms, to meet the require- 
“ Steam is generated in the body ortrunk, which ments of all, as far as can be ascertained at 
is nothing but a three-horse power engine, like the outset. The single rooms are much in re- 
those used in our steam fire-engines. The legs quest by those who are unable to pay for more, 
which support the automaton are complicated or whose families do not require more. There is 
and wonderful. The steps are taken very natu- a good demand for rooms, and it appears that | 
rally and quite easily. As the body is thrown the benevolent projectors will receive a dividend 
forward upon the advanced foot, the other is as well as do great to the working 
lifted from the ground by a spring, and thrown classes in the neighbourhood. Each living-room 
forward. Each step or pace advances the body is provided with an oven and large cupboard, 
2 ft., and every revolution of the engine produces and every room has a fireplace; by this and 
four paces. It is proposed to run the engine at other means the ventilating arrangements are 
the rate of 500 revolutions per minute, which admirable. Provision is made for all tenants to 
would walk the man at the modest speed of half place flowers in the windows, by means of bal- 
a mile a minute. The fellow is attached to a conets. Every landing has a large sink and 
common rockaway carriage, whose shafts serve water-tap; also they are provided with a dust- 
to support him in a vertieal position... . . The shaft. The whole of the stone staircases and 
boiler and such parts as are necessarily heated landings are lighted with gas. A washhouse, 
are to be encased in felt or woollen under-gar- | with six boilers and large drying-ground, is pro- 
ments. The cost of this ‘first man’ is 2,000 vided. There is also a large or common room in 
dollars, though the makers, Messrs. Deddrick & the centre of the buildings, where the various 
Grass, expect to mannfacture succeeding ones, | agencies connected with the poor may be carried 
warranted to run a year without repairs, for on. The buildings have been erected from the 
300 dollars.” Our American friends, in losing | designs of Messrs. Beck & Lee, of Finsbury- 
the nigger, as a slave, are fortunate in obtaining | circus, by Messrs. Collis & Son, the builders, of 





| Planet 





the “steam man.” | 28, Moorgate-street, and Camberwell. 


some exceedingly good scenery, especially a 
| sun-rise over the Attakapas. “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” 
‘with an equally strong cast, is played with the 


‘on the 6th was very successful. The opening ‘‘Octoroon,” and makes a remarkable evening 


for visitors to the Princess’s. 





TENDERS. 


For Independent C at Ivy Bridge, South Devon. 
Messrs. Ambrose & Snell, architects :— 








ecooocooooeos9o 
ecocooeoeooseo 








For two houses in Notte-street, Plymouth. Messrs. 

| Ambrose & Snell, architects :— 
RRS £946 0 0 
GROG... cconsagssssinenscnvesssconsiomentons 910 0 0 
Comdy, BrOGneee ....ccocccccsescccssssce 825 0 0 
Clarke 0 0 
0 0 
Elford 00 
Charnon 00 
Marshall 0 0 
Call & Pethick ° 0 
| Elliott 00 
Price 00 
Reed ° Oo 
Slade 00 








For building the Primitive Methodist Chapel at Wis- 
bech. Mr. James Kerridge, architect :— 
MIDI. ccinteniavarnmipetninsassenperecs £1,586 8 3 
1,546 0 0 


Aer eens eteeeeetons 





For repairs to — houses in Albany-road, Cam- 
itect :— 


berwell. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, archi 





Cohen £1,540 0 0 
Bimapeon & Gon ......scrccesesccessores 1,384 0 0 

INTE dictsearsnnnserion 1,375 0 0 
MPNEIN’ sincasietecaninaninnibedantentennd sis 360 0 0 
Phillips (accepted) ........00.0000-+« 1,287 0 0 





For fittings, &c., at No. 7, Finsbury-square, for the 
ilding Society. Messrs. Pocock, Corfe, & 
Parker, architects :— 
K BONE A IID ssivasespgniwortnanasinerestons 
eR 
H h 












For building two houses and shops in the Brixton-road, 

















for Messrs. Nicholls & Sainsb Mr. C. H. Driver, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. R. O. Harris :— 

£4,448 0 0 
4,018 9 0 
. 394 0 0 
3,897 0 0 
3,837 0 0 
Axford 3,790 0 0 
Thompson 3,770 0 0 
EIT. okakitenesiisintteapepedbetaapicasbe 635 0 0 
Nutt & Co, (accepted) ............ 3,440 0 0 














For alterations, &c., to Nos. 1 to 8, Winchester-court, 
Monkwell-street, for Messrs. James & Williams, Mr, B. 
Tabberer, architect :— 

Bostel 21,338 0 0 
Palmer & BON .......cccec.ceerer-ee-- 1,220 0 0 
Heaven 1,160 0 0 
Prince 90 0 «0 
Larke (accepted) .....csccccrn 874 0 @ 
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For new schools a— ena on house, Sansome- 














walk, Worcester. Johnaon, architect :— 
Hemming & Ces - FF. 
Beard 1,500 0 0 
Kendrick............ eontnetnaticniions apes @:@ 
Higgs 1,199 14 0 
For house at Barnet. Mr. A. Rowland Barker, archi- 
tect :— 
Smith & Son ...... a Ye 
Brown & Gom.,......0cccssscceees won ee OO 
Scrivener & Steph «. 1,160 0 0 
i 9% 16 4 


OF cenvesteeeeesssceversensscenenees 





For dwelling-house in P jane and Half-moon- 


yard, ous" s-inn- a for Mr. W. Jarvis :— 
Langmead & Way (accepted) + £2,000 0 0 














For alterations and repairs to three Charlotte- 
street, and No. 1, Devonshire-street, for Mr. Watson and 
others, Mr. F. F . Holsworth, architect :— 

M £1,910 0 @ 
Bywaters 1,870 6 0 
ookham .....+0. evccsscoues: onnun ae @ @ 
- saat = : 7) 
& Rogers ... ..0ccsesceceessee 99 0 

uot & Memeod eusontte 1,436 0 0 








For building new workshops m Griffen-eourt, Sh 
herd’s Market, for Mr. Welnemhsusen. Mr. Joseph 
Moye, architect :— 

Foster 


. 





£735 0 0 
ce Ee ae wooussctness po 10 0 
Fish (accepted) 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Terra-Cotta.—Unavoidably postponed. 

F, W.—J. de J.—G. G.—J. R.A. 6.—T. L—H. W. B~A. W.— 
TJA.—A. & 8.—H. B. 8.—G. F. T.—W. G. 8.—E. W. P.—E. T.—T. M. 
—G.B.—@. B.—C. 8.—R. 0. H.—N. & Oo.—T. 0.—M. P:—B. T.—W. 8. 
—Mr. H.—W. W. L.—G. E. 8.—J. C. B.—K. & Sons.—C. R. C.—D. G. 
H.—V. M.—B. B.—T. B.—R. 8.—C. P. T.—W. J. D.—C. G.—Rev. H. 8. 
—L & W.—J. 8. M—8, Brothers.—B. H—P. Le N. F. Milan (oli 
right).—W. P. (we will willingly leok at the models, if subm itted).— 
J. & (would depend om information not gives).—J. RB. (in type).—A 
Constant Reader (“ comparisons are odious ”).— G. 8. (common stairs 
and such an arrangement as that propesed are not a novelty in Lon- 
Jon). —H. B. 8. (the inquiry being dy a builder, the observation does 
not apply). 

Nors —Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 
should not actom pany lists of tenders with which they are concerned, 
may prevent the emission by sending lists themselves. We cannot 
repeat lists on the ground of such omission. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lista of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
tg te sae eal Giten af Ge aan On sonnel be 
publication. 


Norr.—The responsibility of signed ar‘ieles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





Ba ad TO SUBSCRIBERS . . 


M P-P O8TS — Plain and 1 Ornamental: 


Ft yd GA8-PILLARS. Ditto 


L,4 


Ditto Dien 
laure in Copp-r. Tron, and a 
NUMBERS for STREET-LAMPS, newly invented. 
FOU *TAINS—Garde: 
GATEA, RAILINGS, &c. &e. 


TURNER & Aut UES, Pounder and Contractors, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 





4 tor mr 1008, for we Aaviattasta, Eagineens, Contractors, Builders, Sur- 
veyors, and the Building Trades: containing 60,000 prices, 
embracing all “he various building trades, and 10,000 usefal memo- 
randa relating -- ee same, carefull 

pe ntnenen l is book is used in the Courts of Law in cases of 


Published by’ by SiPEON, MARSHALL, & CO. Stationers’ Hall-court, 
Sold by all Bookse! 


af 














OOK-KEEPING, &. — An onguabenel 
ACCOUNTANT ANT undertakes, on on very moderate terms, — 
management or periodical audit of tra ‘6 books ti 
balance sheets, &c,— Address, 625, Ome of The Builder.” 








y revised, and with many imp»r- | 


on TO ARTISTS. 
\ ANTED, a first-class FIGURE 

UGHTSMAN, for Stained Glass thoronghiv good 
FIGURE. mi for ’ waral ta = eae ee mag 4 A. 
G1 BB'S, 38, Bedford-<quare, W.C. 





WANTED, a qualified ASSISTANT, in a 


Qaantity Surveyor’s Office. One being | a fair dranghtamsn 
would be preferred —Address, stating q » and 
salary, AL B. 8, Northamberland street, , Strand 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office in 


London, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT ; one who has been ac: 








; 
AXTON 8 BUILDERS P PRICE-BOOK | W to Gothic work, and who can ink im and finish pencil ju. 


| ings neatly and expeditiously. — Apply, by — stating salary 
ee and in whose office last employed, to O. O. Mr. Batsford’s, 
High Holborn, W.C. 


\ JANTED immediately, a well-qualified 
| ARCHITECTURAL age with refer- 


| ehces, to to MESSE ——— MAWSON, Bradford 


j T 
W ANTED * a s thoronghly ‘peactical BRICK 
and TILE MAKER as WORKING FOREMAN to an ex- 
tensive sale yard. He must have been used to every description of 
kiln work, and have at least 1002. at command, cha- 
| racter required. ~ Address 692, office of ‘‘ Tne Builder.” 








Me EDWARD ‘GREEN WAY'S 


ADDRESS WANTED, relating to PROPERTY to be Surveyed 
Please address, 


Ww. 10, -place, Strand. 





























olbern, 








at Walworth in 1966.— 
L AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 
- c 70, Camberwell New-road, 8. 
(Ornate wanna. or BUILDER'S rane. 
/ WNERSHIP WANTED, by a Genth 
in an Established. Concern. | is a. prec en whh 
tos general and can conduct short 
and clear systems of aeons and trade accounts ; is well versed 
in financial matters, and knows the lowest markets fox buving in. 
He would ~ found an fon ae where experience and energetic 
n the is the tial point,—Address, 684, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 
wes a PARTNER, for a good and 
long-established BUILDING BUSINESS, in the county of 
Capital required about 30001. a most sati«factory re- 
le om and — —Address, H. J 
esq. Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
PAETNERSHIP.— — Wanted, a Builder, 
with 10002. to join anot»er in an 0.d-est “blished and pr fitehle 
busines: in the stburbse —Por particu 
Accountant, 16, Pinners’ Hall, 014 Broad-street, City. 
RCHITECTURAL ARTIST. Mr. 
gg ee G. SMITH, 18, Brownlow-street, High 
Perspective and other Architectural Drawings on 
paper. Wood a for Book Ulastrations. 
UILLDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
G ILDERS, “thor roughly experienced in House 
JI Work, may be OBT D at the House of Call, Marlborough 
Ian, Blenheim-steps, Oxford-street.— Add vess to the Secretary. 
OURNEYMEN CARVERS’ SOCIETY.— 
Employers and the Trade genera!ly are that the above 


informed 
Pociety meet every MONDAY EVENING at the ADAMW’S ARMS, 
Ha street, N.B, The unemployed beok may 





NOW READY. THE TWENTY - FIFTH | 
VOLUME of “THE BUILDER” (bound), for) 
the year 1867, price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price | 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 

week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CoriEs ONLY should be sent. 


Ga NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to « The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 

“ Editor,” and wor to the “‘ Publisher.” 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. BENSON, having erected steam-power 


of bells. 
Clocks post free for one stamp. 
Clock Maker by Warrant 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 
great clock for the Exhibition, 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ladgate-hill, E. 
Established 1749. 


square, 
| be seen at any hour during the week. 


M 


| DEBTS without any 


Cc. F. COLE, Secretary. 


R. LEWIS, Solicitor, of 36, Northumber- 
land-street, Strand, undertakes the oe of all Book 
charge the mere ordinary fres of cours. 

Composition deeds ao apegeeed 3 criminal and a courts attended ; 
from arrest oe execution on within an 


hour after application ; advice free; in caeet all legal business 
attended to on very ~ Re. - terma, Office 
TO BRICK MAKERS, 
WORKING FOREMAN required, to 


nours Ten to Five. 
A make Stock and Maln Bricks. He must have « small 
——. None need apply that cannot furnish several! 
rences.—Apply by letter, giving references and amount of cuted, 
ou. 8., 16, Charing Cross. 


OROUGH of HANLEY.—The Town 
Council of this Borough — the immetiate SERVICES of 
a to act as BOROUGH ENGINEER 
and SUEVEYOR A list of the duties attached to the office may be 
| seen at the Town Clerk's Offices on or after the 18th instant, The 
aslary given will be 200%. a year. The Gentleman elected wi'l be re- 
quired to give his entire time to the duties of the office, and will not 
be allowed to eng»ge in or any . Or em- 
ployment. All for the office, with test:monials as to 
efficiency, must be sent in to me on or before the 9th — next, 

in an envelope marke! “‘ Ap lication for Sarveyor's 0 
EDWaRD CHALLINOR, fown Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Offices, Hanley, 12th February, 1858. 


OROUGH of NEWCASTLE - UPON - 


NE- and TOWN SURV EYORS.— 











Ga 








Neweastie-upen-Tyne, at an Hy salary of 6001, the requisite 
Be Oe a eee Co. fhe person 
pointed will be restricted from BB mn other employment than 
that tndiested. aA his ——— which will inclade the entire 
manageinent engineering, building regulations, sanitary 
road-m: 


i oa the Besough, 
together wich any other duties thet he may be directe! to . 
for the 











- care of R. Sheppard, | 


lars apply to Mr. PINWILL, | 


ENGINEERS 
Waren, . BOROUGH ENGINEER and TOWN 8UR VEYOR for | 


= W 


WANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor's 
Office, a Png ASSISTANT, must be competent to 
betract, bili and be a fair draughteman.—App'y, «tating 
fall particular. with amount of salary required, to C, C. care of 

fuavis & Co.s, Advertising Agenta, Fiuch- on, Corabill. 


VW ANTED immediately, a god MARBLE 


MASON. One that perfectly understands letter cutting.— 

For particulars apply to Mr. THIST, Marble Works, Hove, Brighton. 
\ ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, a 

neem Pavior, Street M son, Granite Dresser (wood 

bricks, Deen clinkers, or tiles), to TAKE WORK by the PIBOR, 


Labour only. Good testimonials and references.—Address, JAMES 
CRUTCHLEY, No. 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar. 


V TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 











TO BUILDERS, ROAD MAKEBS, AND CONTRACTORS, 














GENERAL FOREMAN (country not objected to}, by a prac- 
tical Man. First-class testimonials.—Address, E. R. Post-otfice, 
Patney, Surrey. 

ae TO BUILDERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

SHOP, GENERAL, or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Thoroughly 
acquainted with all the branches of the building trade. Two years 
with last empleyers. Age 35. Carpenter and joiner by trade.— 
Address, 8. A. H. 2, Thoydon-reai, Grove-road, Victoria Park, E. 

CHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 
served his estan quate in a provinelal town, and the re- 
mainder in London, an ENGsGEMENT as ASSISTANT. A good and 
neat draughtsman, and capable of preparing deteil drawings, quan- 
tities, &c. under {supervision. The country . Good <= 
ences given with security Salery not so much an object as a per- 
mauent engagement.—Address, X. Y. Z. care of Mr. Heydon 
, Stationer, Fore-street, Devonport. 
TO BRICK “AND: TILE MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
W 7ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
cba Wf MANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN, 
in a Brick and Tile Yard, one who thoroughly unde rtands bis basi- 
ness in all its branches, and having bad seven years’ management 
of large contracts in brickmaking by machine on railways. Aged 
42. Reference to Fane and former empleyers.—Address, J. D. 
Victoria Brick and Tile Works, Wareham, D rset. 


W 7 ANTED,a SITUATION as WORKING 
FOREMAN of PLASTERERS. No objection to the country. 
Address, J. 8. C. 30, Carrick-str-et, Church-street, Rigware-road. 


W 
Employers, preeent Employers, and London Architects. 
abstaiver.—A. B. Post Office, Leamington. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED a REENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN ‘of MASONS. Good references from previous 
A total 








= TO BUILDERS. 
- 
\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN of MASONS. First-class refereuces.—Address, 
600, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
RCHITECTS AND SURVEY 

\ TA NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 

a fully- qualtéed ASSISTANT. A good general draughtsman 
and surveyor; accustomed to take out quantities and measure ap 
werks. Liverpool or the Midland Counties preferred. First-class 
Hemme —Addrew, M. care of H. Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 

iverpoul. 


\ 7ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
BUILDER'S CLERK. Good estimator, accountant, 

| well wp mm the routine of office duties—Address, Y. Z. 27, onan 

road, Barusbury. 


TO BUILDERS WITH STEAM JOINERY MACHINERY. 
ANTED, as SHOP and MILL FORE- 

MAN, a RE- ENGAGEMENT. Has a capital system of 
workiug the two in connexion, in the saving of time and m«terials. 
Being a joiner with a practical knowledge of machinery would be 
found a great advantage to a Builder avout applying machinery.— 
Address, J, M. J. 3, Wellington-terrace, Bayswater. 














Ps Sa te the “Ter ie: 


“ Town Clerk of Now- 
castle, Town Hali-buildi: gs,” will be reesived up to and including 
MONDAY, the 24th day 


os 4s instant. 
—_— Town Clerk. 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 7th Vooouny, 1808 


ANTED, a Young Man who has bee | 
CLERK im a Builder's Office, and who can collect, lock afte | 
repairs, trace plans, &e. Soctevegsttunl, ant eee ke | 
accounts ~_-y Ps > by leteer only, stating age, salary, 
experience, to Saison. 2, Bath. Bath-place North, Rewame Sor A 


*?P 
ar 4 A 











TO SCAFFOLDERS. 


\ ANTED, a competent Man toPROVIDE | 
and RRECT a & APPOLD round « CHIMNEY SHAFT 100 
Nelson-street, Greenw 


feet high. —Address, H. 


W. 


months’ work, — Apply to 





JOINERS. ow + 64. Quy for first-rate Men and 12 | 
“a * GL LASBSOOCK, Builder, Bishop 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others a 

have a SET of MODELS for Sumuens “ado on Ded 

ENTRY, to which was awarded the offered in ‘‘ Phe Builder,” 
and firms. Also a 





ANTED, a a. thoronghly-practical FORE- 

MA», fora BRICK FIBL ‘Must pave good testimonials as 

‘to character, &c.—Apply to Mr. KYEZS. Casweill-cottage, Hounslow- 
road, Isleworth. 


W ANTED, in a Builder’s Yard, a thorough | fh; 
MACHINIST, 1ST « Joiner by trade—Apply to Mr. SPENCES. 
16, Charlton-place, Islington. 








ANTED, ‘emmaiietnies Half-e-dosen good | 


\ 7 ANTED, * RE - EN ;- ENGAGEMENT, as 
{ CLERK ey WORKS, s town or country; or as Genenal 
| Superintendent on an Eetave ; oras General Foreman to a Bu lder.— 
; Address, J. Davis.7, 7, Restendcwest, Pimlico, 8.W. 
WILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
| WAN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 
practical Foreman of C1 RPENTERS and JOINERS ; or to 


Take Charge of a Job. re — Bailders. Aged 
| 84. Town for country.—Address, C. W. 82, Baxter -road, Hesex-road, 


| Ticlington. we 
TANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a 


‘\ Practical GENERAL FOREMAN. mter and joiner by 
trade. Two years in last employ. Good renoces. Aged 32.— 
Address, 8. T. 29, Wimbourne-street, New North-road, Hoxton, N. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, éc. 
\ 7 ANTED, by an e Revere Man, 2 
ie pene ype ee as a — ‘tter, Plain Zinc-worker, &c. 
in or near London. 
W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, | T, bya 
vmettle Young Man, aged 3, a9 FLUMBEE. — 


—- st jobbing work of any sort. Wages net 
thing rea niprinctpaly at : Paddintgten-street, Portmma-s) 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 














BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Fes. 15, 1868. 

















AND CHEMICAL 
ERS. 


W 








* TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a married Man, in London, 


a constant sIru ATION, as PAPERHANGER, PAINTER, on 
Hill-street, i 











TION as BUILDER'S CLERK, or TIMEKEEPER.—Adaress, | 
ie G. Stracy’ ‘8 Library, Haw over. place, Regen t's * Park, N. w. 
7 ANTED,a SITUATION, as GENERAL 
Address, A. X. Mr. HOLLAND, Post-c ° iffice, Ealing Common, W. 
\ 7 ANTED, GRAINING and MARBLING 
square, N 
.TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS. 
\ 7ANTED, by a respectable Man, a per- 
manent ITU ATION as PLUMBER Can do lead giazing 
bis M. 28, Grabam-street, Pimlico, SW. 
Walworth. 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS. 

a SITUATION as CLERK, COLLECTOR, or TRAVELLER. | 
Knows town, suburbs, and Kentish and South-western di-tricts wel) 
Address, H. M. 80, Stanhope-street, Haw pstead-road, N.W,. 

\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of a job, in town or 
first-class. Security if required.—Address, H. HOTTEN, 6, Whitby- 
terrace, Caledonian-road, N, 

TRACT for BRICKMAKING, to Di ¢, Make “and Burn Kiln 
or Clamp Bricks, at per 1,000. Weil acquainted with Clayton's and 
end, High-street, Sittingbourne. 

\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a JOB as) 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITU A-| 

\ FOREMAN. Carpenter by trade, Age 38. Good references. 
by Piece- oud —Address, X Y. 91, Chariington-street, Oakley- 

MANUFACTrURE 

and — lead burping. Good references if required.—Address, 

A total abstainer.—Address, J. K. 2, William-etreet, 

WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

Has a connexion. Can give first-class reference, with scuarity.— | 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

country. Has just completed extensive vinegar works. Testimonials 

. "4 

\WV ANTED, by a practical Man, to CON- | 

other machines. Good references.— Address, JAMES BIDDLE, East - 
IMPROV ER atthe Bench. W ages no object.—Address, 697 

O BUILDERS. 











Office of “The Buiider.” 
ANTED, to ‘APPRENTICE, In-door, a 


W well- educated Youth, aged 16.—Send ticul 8. 
8, Malpas-road, New-croes, 8. E. esis: eta: cumpinscinds 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, who wishes 


to ARTICLE HIMSELF, for three years, in a good firm, t 
learn the CARPENTcR’S RUSIN#SS. Wi ling to pay 7 ual pan > 


mium.—Address, W. T Barley Mow, Mount- “suet, 
7 
\ ’ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS, pul to take Piece-work. A carpenter and t 
trade, having a thorough knowledge of all the different ‘iene beg 
First-rate reference can be given.— Address, A. Z. care of Mesers, New 


& Cum ming, Surveyors, 31, Eig ware-road. 

+ Na 
\ ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
oie TION as PAINTER, PAPERH ANGER, LEAD or SASH 
SLAZIER. Wages not so much an ot ject oo qumenes employ. 
Address, E. B. 10, St. Aiban’s-terrace, Kennington | Lambeth. 


To NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 








TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 





TO PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS, &c. 





\ "ANTED, | 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
‘OREMAN, of 
Thoroughly acquainted with the svuliens ‘endl "Soule ee 


necessary in the erections and repairs of estate work gene Well 
versed in the use and conversion of all kinds of santeriale. “— Baron 
eg and working drawings, estimates, and mea-ure up work. 

a references. Age 39. Married—no fami! y.—Adaress, H. 
101, Stanhope-etreet, Hampstead-road, London, N.W 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 

\ [ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

ON, or out as PAIN'ER and GLAZ(ER. Can do grain- 

ing of required. | M idland counties preferred.—Address, 671, Office 

= 

W ANTED, by a steady, practical Man, a 

joiner, a ENGAGEMENT as WORKING or SHOP 
FOREMAN. Refi f a] a 

Cottage, We Wo odford green, ~eol ga employer.—Address, W. 8. Brier 


TO PLUMBERs, BU ILDER €. 
WANTED, by. 2 good a EMBER. 
Branch Hand. References if required. 








To BU ILDERS. 





a 
or a8 Th ree- 
—Address, A. Z. 2, South 














+ 
W ANTED, by a Gentleman, aged 26, a 
er, Bookseller, Coilege Green, Bristol. 
W 
labour only, or a Foremanship. References.—Address, G. MILL- 
ANTED, by a steady, energetic Man, 
—_ work, Rage ps accounts, as men, &c. 
we!l-road, 8. 


SITUATION or JOB, Piece work or otherwise, 
Lambeth-piace, South Lambeth, 8. 
RE- ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's Offi Has - 
a experience both in town and poe Otic. Ha a ad care 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to | 
do BRICKWORK, CUTTING, or POLNTING, an Plasowerk 
HOUBE, 47, Star-street, Edgware-road, London. 
y UILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
W an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Well up in 
Has 
trade. Carpenter and joi 
ane Good aoe Age 28,—-Address, A. W. 185, From 
W ANTED by a thorough London Builder's | 
CLERK, s RE ENGAGEMENT. Is accustomed to office 





routine, prime cost, bookkeeping, estimating, and ae First- | 
class references. Salary £2, 12s. 6d. per week.— 


office, West-quare, Southwark, 8. 
Cg 
W ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER 
and GASFIITER, constant EMPLOYMENT. Town or 
wv —Adéress, O. C. 8. Mrs. Colstop, Jerrard-road, Lewisham, 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHER 


j TANTEI TED, | by the Advertiser, a Mason by 

trade, the CARK of a WHARF or YARD, having a tho 
rough knowledge of the business, Understauds measuring and wo:k- 
oe from , Seaenee Salary moderate.—Address, M. H. 15, Sioane- 


W ANTED, by a practical SHOP FORE- 


MAN of JOINERS, a KE-ENGAG!+MENT. Can give first- 
class references as to abilities, &c,—Addres:, J, M. 25, Mount-gardens, 


Lambeth, 8. 
WANTED, by by a Young Man, a constant 
ave te yee ering _oome and Rae ITT En, & No objec- 
ion toa painting. In town or country.—Addr A. M. No. 4, 
Thames-row, Old Brentford, Middlesex. “ _ ve 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


‘\ 


| employment, 


e5 
” 
c 


2, Whybro- “cottages, Totteunham-green, 


steac#, improved cottages and road 
an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 623, Off 


stan. s the business throughout. 


. L. Fost | 


. up in estimativg, measuring, making out accounts, and the general 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a 
thoroughly te PLUMBER. pe es to fill in time 
at painting or glazing, if required.— H. 7, Howard’s- 
place, Northampton. road, Clerkenwell. 


7ANTED, a ° RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


an ASSISTANT, accustomed to Gothic work, and who can 
give the highest references.—Addrese, 708, Office of * The Builder. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
good PLUMBER. and cando Gasfitting, a JOB or SITUA- 
TION.— Address, AT. N. 25, New-street, St. John’s-wood, N.W 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
—_ | Wee a situation as FOREMAN of 
| Wages not so much an object as wor 


PLUMBERS, orcharge of a Job by a first-class Plumber. 
| 694, Office of “ The Builder.” 


Good references.—Addrees, 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


a v 7 Ng 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 
BUTLDER’s CLERK. Well acquainted with the general 
routine of an office, Remuneration not so much an object as 
Good ‘references. —Address, P, 8, 163, Stanhope-street, 
Hampstead-road, N.W. 

















| 
TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. a| 


TIVHE Advertiser, a Young Man, aged 36, 


thorough Three-Branch Hand, wishes for a SITUATION as 
PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Good reference.—Address, 


E. W. 10, Offord-road, Caledoniau-road, Islington, N. 
' 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &c. | 
[HE Advertiser, who has had great expe- | 
rience as a buyer and manager of the inonm-ongery depart- | 
ment of a large London Builder, is open to an ENGAGEMENT.— 
A diese, A. B, B, 18, Holfe Holford- square, we. 
—An EN- 


QTAIRS and HANDRAILS. 
by a first class | 


GAGEMENT WANTED in the above line, 
Staircave Haud. Piscework preferred.—Address, 665, Offiwe of ‘ The 
Builder.” 














TO ENGI» FERS, SURVEYORS, &c. } 
> ’ | 
YE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by an) 
ASSISTANT, who is a good surveyor and draughtsman, and | 
neat penwan. Considerable experience in Railway aud Estate Sur- 
veyor and Office work.— Add reas 54 Offive ve of “The Builder." ar.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURV “BYORS. 
>» EQUIRED, by the Advertiser, who served | 
his Articles with a City Arch'tect, and has been engaged with 
an Architect in Belfast, Ireland, an ENGAGEMENT. Prepares 
drawings from sketches. —Address, SPES, 13, Green’s-end, Woolwich, 
Kent, & gE. 


- 
4 ENING EMPLOYMENT W ANTED | 
by a Young Man engaged in a large contractor's office. Aged 
a {well up in Speman: good penman, &c. Disengaged after six 
k pm. ‘Terms moderate.—address, H. Post-office, 141, White- 

eee road, E. 








TO BUILDERS, 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a 


y PLUMBER, GLAZI®R, and GASFITTER. Can do bell- 
banging and plain zine work. Constancy or job,—Addrese, G. F. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
MELOY} MENT WANTED, by «4 Young | 
4 Man, aged 22, a8 IMPROVER. Could ast as timekeeper if re- 
quired —Address, K. P. 31, Oxford-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea. 

‘0 ESTATE OWNERS. 


SURVEYOR of much experience in 


desiguing and ener pane pan the erection of villas, farm 
oy ney &e is OPEN to 
<e 





- 


“The Builder.’ 
HITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


A CLERK of WORKS of great experience 
is open toan ENGAGEMENT, or as Foreman, Good refer- 
ences.— Address, W. P. Post-office, Westbourne-place, Bishop’s-road. 


BUILDER'S General and Estimating 
CLERK is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Thorougbly under- 
Good references given, and salary 
required moderate,—Address, No. 677, Office of * * Tbe Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 27, with a good 
< connexion, and some vesines, is desirous of an ENGAGE. 
MENT as ASSISTANT in London. ra salary 
Address, 641, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO STAINED GLASS PAINTERS AND OTHERS, 


RESPECTABLE and Steady Youth, 
aged 17, son of a decorative artist, a good hand at drawing or 
pasting outline, desires anu ENGAGEMENT in the above. Salary 
moderate,— Address, No. 642, Office of “ The Builder.’ } 








ve 








a 





i 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


> ° 

N ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGE- 

MENT. He is a good draughtsman, with a practical kuow- 

— of surveying, preparing quantities, aud the usual work of an 

ce. Good references,—A H. M. 45, Charles-street, 
Berkeley square, W. 





TO SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, of experience in| 
Colliery, Mine, and Land Surveying, is rous of active 
He the highest 


KMPLOYMENY. A Partnership preferred, 
test ials, aud has obt dd a degree for scientific attainments and 
a Dew system of . nderground surveying, which is very vaiuable ead 
| might lead to an immense businers.—Address, A. P. care of Hum- 
catia 31, King-street, Cheapside, London. 


A “4 BUILDER'S MANAGING CLERK, of 


great practical experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Well i 











routive of a contiactor’s office. First-class references and testimonials. 
Address, C. B. Post office, 368, Kingsland-road, 


A THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 


WORKS  ooanteme a eee tne no Just finished exten- 
sive works. 


jals.—Address, J, #, 19, 
Colviile- ay » Noting 


TO BUILDERS, ee teem AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
ENERAL REPAIRS, 


N EX XPERIENCED FOREMAN in the | 


A. above branches is open foran ENGAGEMENT. Has a prac- 
ucal knowledge of the Decorative Department ; also every class of | 
repairs aud alterations to House Property. Undeniable reference, 
—- = &., care of Mr, French, 28, Adam Street, Hdgware 

ad, . 

















A, 


| 
country. Bricklayer by trade. 














classic work and general construction, destves an EN‘AGE- 
dresa, 
'HITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
as improvement and employment.—Address, E. A. 
BRICKLAYER, aged 50, is in want of 
Brunswick-place, Okenden- road, 
9, Church-road, Stoke Newingtun, N. 
£ 
fach-piase Cottages, Lower Park- Toad, ‘Peckham, 8.B. 


MENT. For last three years in a first-class London office,—Ad 
—— 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT is in WANT of 
Fecha! bs a Atkine road, Clapham-park, 8. 
a JOB; pipet for jobbing of every kind—ovens, boilers, and 
LOCAL SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT 
GOOD PLUMBER WANTS a JOB, or 
AN, ASSISTANT. desires an ENGAGE- 


N experienced ‘ASSISTANT, well up in 
A. B.79, Cambri. ndon, 8. W. 
m pork yg in a good office of the above. Salary not so 
TO TRONMONGERS AND BUTLDERS. 
ali firework. haracter. Wages ee ~—Address, G. R. la, 
is open to an Lg er og at a small salary. —E. CLARK, 
Three-Branch Hand, or Piecework —Address, J, W. 5, 
MENT. Well up in Classic work and details. Would prefer 








being in an office where no other assistant is kept — Address, J.G, A. 
40, , Ludgate Hill, EC, 


TO ARCHITECTS A} AND ) BUILDERS. 


THOROUGHLY experienced Man re- 
quires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or 
Builder's Foreman. Good references. No objection to go abroad, — 
Address, 681, Office of “ The Builder.” 


THOROUGHI LY 'penctical FOREMAN 
of WORKS is in WANT of a RE-ENGAGEMENT in town or 
God references given.—Address, 
| W.2. No. 35, Usher-road South, Old Ford East, London. 








NS BLUE LIAS LIME, 


IN —_ UTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. 
WORKS: TOCKTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


C. NELSON & CO, cam now deliver, by rail or canal, TO ALL 
PART OF THE KINGDOM. 


YORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HOOPER & ASHBY manufacture the 

best qualities, both for hydraulic and stuccoing purposes, and are | nae 
| pared to supply —, at home and abroad, Vessels can load 





| alongside the works.—H. & A. ey pewee d request that orders shall 
| | state for what purpose the cement is required. 





UNSTABLE CHALK LIME WORKS. 


The above Lime is now generally used by Builders and Con- 
tractors, and can be delivered in — of 5 tons and upwards, 
at any Station on the Great Northern or London and North- 
| Western Railways.—For terms, apply to LEVI COX, Lime Burner, 


&c. Dunstable, 





RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


NORTHFLERT, KENT. 
ROBINS & CO. LI ITED. 
To whom the Prize Medal was awarded in 1851, are prepared to supply 
any quantity of the very best PORTLAND CEMENT, manufactured 
to which cement is applicarle. — Orders 
» W.C.anJl at the Works, 








‘ TO ARCHITECTS. : 
YOUNG Gentleman who has just coi- 
Fa pleted his articles with a provincial arehitert, desires an 
KNGAGEMENT in a London Office.—Address, C. 8. W. care of 
Watecn @ Co, Statiouers, St. Ann’s-lane, General Post-oth ce, 


| Holloway, 


iG. NEWINGTON & CO. formerly Rick- 


LIME BURNERS, LEWES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCOTT'S PATENT CEMENT. 


UGBY BLUE LIAS LIME and 


PORTLAND C&MEN *. 
14, SOUTH WHARF, ; PADDINGTON, and RUGBY, WARWICK- 


WALKER, TATHAM, KAYE, & co. 
Beg to offer BLUE LIAS LIMF, in any quantity, and very 
superior quality, DIRECT from their Works, by RAIL or jamal to 
LONDON all parts of the kingdom. 

This Lime was used in the FOUNDATIONS of the New Houses of 
Parliament, Trent Valley Railway, and mssy other large works, and 
is now on the es omni gy Millwall Docks, 
Blackfriars dge, undergrount! railways, &. ; it bas unusual 
CEMENTITIOUS properties, making its HYDRAULIC power equal 
to the best cements. 


Please address, 
L. M. TATHAM, RUGBY; 
Or 14, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. 


A BeBtEAW BLUE LIAS LIME, the 


most celebrated Lime in the world for Concrete, Brickwork, 
Aberthaw Lime Works, 








aud Masonry generally. 8.J. WOOD & OO. 


| Newport, ecmenthebion, are bow prepared to execute orders for the 


above Lime to any extent, delivered either by rail or water to every 
part of the United m.— 1 Agent, Mr. CHARLES 
WEEKES, C.E. 13a, Great George-street, Westminster. 8. W. 


ALTIC WHARF, PUTNEY, 8S.W. — 


ROBERT AVI88S & CO, dime, Cement, Plaster, and Sand 
Merchants, Bricks, Tiles, States, Chi -pota, 8 Drain- 
pipes, Laths, Hair, Fire Goods, and all kinds of Baliding Matu Materials, 


NOLES, SHADBOLT, & 00. 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
LIME BURNERS 
SLATE, TILE, DRAIN-PIPE, HAIR, LATH, and FIRE-GOODS 
MERCHANTS, 
8T. JAMRS'S and THORNHILL WHARFS, 
CALEDONIAN BOAD, LONDON. 














O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 

CONTRACTORS. — Messrs. ELSDON, SWAN, & pay. of the 
oid Dorking Grey Stone Flare Kiln Lime Works, Brockhaim, Surrey, 
are — hee to BUPPLY DORKING GREY LIME, of the 
purest best quality, warranted Fiare burnt, free from core or 
waste, at the homens possible price, delivered at any station on the 
South-Eastern Railway. Kati on application as above. 


JORTLAND, ROMAN, and PLASTER 


CEMENT MANUFACTU RERS. 
STROOD DOCKS, on the River Medway, KENT. 
LARK & WHITE 
Are prepared to supply their Cements, of the best quality, either for 
stuccoing, brickwork, or for tidal works, or otherwise, and for home 
and foreign trade, either direet fiom the Manufactory, or at 
— LION WHARF, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

N.#.—Merchants for Po foreign trade treated with on the macst 
advan ms terms. Ships of any size loaded afloat and al 
side. YDRAULIC LIME MANUFACTURERS OF THE B 
QUALITY. 











S AND. —BRICKMAKER’S and 
BUILDER'S SAND {of the finest Bory | delivered to any 
station ——— stevenage ‘and London, Great Northern Railway.— 

| rod aaa apply to Mr. OWEBB, 51, Jackson-road, 
Londo! 





